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“Dollar Wheat’ 
—What Now? 


Lumber Industry 
Files Its Code 


“TORS On October 31, 1932—a little less than nine \ ASHINGTON, .-¢ “ July 17.—Hearings on 

4 months ago—the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed the national lumber industry _ code, prepared 

Be the following set of questions : under the leadership of the National Lumber 
os ° ) Ss . . 


ent 


If wheat goes to a dollar, how many 
automobiles will the farmers buy? 

If corn goes to forty cents, how many 
new automobiles will be sold? 





Manufacturers’ Association and filed with Ad- 
ministrator Gen. Hugh Johnson by the Emer- 
gency National Committee, headed by John D. 
Tennant, will begin on July 20. Anyone desir- 
ing to be heard will have until noon, July 24, 





Will the farmers and others buy automo- b ‘ sei to file with the administrator a notice of inten- 
P. Also biles before they repair and modernize their Old homes cry out for modernization tion to appear and will be given a place on the 
rails of homes? program. In giving notice of the hearing, the 
‘ , ‘ : administrator said: 
ll. Will the automobile salesmen wait until ’ . 
people have fixed up their homes before they HE A F B = — ago to be Posy: pesca oes 
- yerson or iy C yY app ~“ P 2se é re, 
urge them to buy cars? re eins ie either by 8 ge a 
Will the community be talking about the reau Federation estimates written or telegraphic statement) will be 
oor need for everyone buying new cars because that the bonus provision of the given to any person or group who can show 
ILS of the danger with so many old ones on the . ° any reasonable interest in the effect of any 
ails, all road—or will the community be saying that Farm Relief Act will add to the provision of the proposed code, whether it is k 
motives. . as a Torker i is i s r or § *¢ s > 
rgh, Pa. the first money spent should go for making value of two great crops of aa ne apr mgr prompt + : ra yp ago 
— . ° ° ) Ss ) st, Pas ¢é ver e = 
the old homes more livable and — building the North and South, as follows: dustries who does not agree with the sub- 
new ones for folks who need them? scribers to the code, or in any other capacity. 
In short, will the atmosphere of the com- 
ERY munity be for homes first or automobiles Wheat - $ 165,000,000 Associations Concurring in Code 
first? What ought to be done about it? ee ere : oo. 
ee ” ' Cotton 2 $ 185,000,000 The code, as submitted by the National Lum- 
g, [The dream of dollar wheat has been more ber Manufacturers Association, was concurred 
than realized. On the day this is written (July [The above figures refer to the in by the following associations : 
19) cash wheat sold at Chicago for $1.16 and bonus only, without relation to the American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
des cash corn at 65% cents. Increased farm buy- value of the crops themselves. ] Com, Cen, Ses Sees Seoreee aaa 
des. ing power is no longer a hope, but has become SE Se Se Set eee eee 
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ment. possession possible,” said Morton Bodfish, exec- eeek Weuleats Aesssetinn Cates, Bh: 
N, utive manager of the United States Building Deen Bice Micniitebeesay Meien 
& Loan League, in an address before the South- ciation, New York, N. Y.; Northern Hemlock 
V MILLS western Building & Loan conference in Denver & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
aw Mills this week. “Building and loan associations Oshkosh, Wis.; Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
ills com- stand ready to supply long-term credit to home Association, Minneapolis, Minn.; Pacific 
oe Knife owners. With the new feeling in the air, with erin et _ Loggers’ Association, Seattle, 
tric Gen- the rush to home buying which is imminent, we Wash.; I hilippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ 
) to 149 . “ , | Import Association (Inc.), Los Angeles, Calif.; 
sators & are going to be called upon for an enormous | Mouthern Crpcese Manetactusees’ Ascecia- 
oller and volume of long-term financing of homes, and tion, Jacksonville, Fla.; Southern Pine Asso- 
Pay = the combined efforts of the Federal Home ciation, New Orleans, La.; The Veneer 
2-ton - Loan banks, supplying additional funds to local Association, Chicago, Ill.; Washington-Ore- 
idation of associations, and of the associations themselves gon Shingle Association, Seattle, Wash.; 

in getting more of the investments of the peo- West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seat- L 

cle 7-6730. ple, are going to be necessary.” (Continued on Page 14) t 
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a reality. And along with it comes a rising 
tide of employment and business activity that 
already is making itself felt throughout the 
country. In view of these realities, can dealers 
in building materials afford to rest on their 
oars? Ought they not rather to be up and 
stirring, creating desire for new or modernized 
homes—seeking in every way possible to make 
the people of their communities “home con- 


2 


scious” ? 
“During a period of rising prices a home of 
your own means more than any other single 


The same authority estimates 
that market advances of the 
past sixty days have increased 
the total value of the nation's 
farm crops by 33 to 34 percent. 


New homes are needed by thousands 





Door Manufacturers’ Association, Tacoma, 
Wash; Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Tacoma, Wash.; Hardwood Di- 
mension Manufacturers’ Association, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Memphis, Tenn.; Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
The Mahogany Association (Inc.), New York, 
N. Y.; Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, I1l.; National Door Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, Ill.; National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, I11.; 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Memphis, Tenn.; National Stained 
Shingle Association, St. Paul, Minn.; Na- 
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Orders Prove Merit 
of Mumby Service 











That Mumby mixed cars of 
2 SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Douglas Fir, Western Red Cedar 
SPRINGFIELD ILL.: The Porte Lumbe 
and West Coast Hemlock lumber Co ae 
with Red Cedar Shingles is an IOWA, MISSOUKI, KANSAS. OKLAHOMA 
; : : r Gunter Lumber Co., Kansas City 6 
attractive combination for dealers NORTHWEST IOWA and Sioux City Terri- 
. : , t Thos. W. Mould Lumber Co., Si 
with an eye to value is, we believe, City, Ta a a Se ae 
amply evidenced by the Sustained TEXAS: W. F. Nelson, Dallas, Texas; Guy 
" F M. Chisol Amarillo, Texas 
Mumby Quality order file—busi- MINNESOTA: P. A Retzer, 304 Wilma 
ness received and shipped during Bidz. Minneapolis, Minn 
NORTH LAKOTA and Northwestern Minne 
the past several months. sota: Murfin & Trace, Fargo, N. D 
NEBRASKA Prestegaard Lumber Co., Lin- 
We're proud of this record— coln, Net 
. . SOUTH DAKOTA L. W. Armin, Jroquois 
and the service we have main- sD 
tained throughout this period. WISCONSIN Central States Lumber Co 
Janesville, Wis.: W \. Schneider, Plankin- 
ton Blhig Milwaukee, Wis.; Gustav Hi. Bul- 
zrin. Marshfield, Wis 
Ask our nearest tativ . 
: oF fepresenrarwe SOUTHERN ILLINOIS and St. Louis Terri- 
about tai 4 tory Hopkins Lumber Co 7825 Greens- 
ut Sustained Mumby Quality TP yg 
and Sustained Mumby Service. 
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Mumby Lumber &ShingleCo. 


General Sales Office: BORDEAUX, WASH. 
Mill A—Bordeaux, Wash. Mill B—Malone, Wash. 
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Piling Thick Sugar Pine for Air-Drving 
Camino Quality stocks are still fairly well assorted, notwith- 
about a million feet a week, approximately 75°, Sugar Pine and 


Ponderosa uppers are kiln-dried. Sugar 
Pine air-dried or kiln-dried as desired. 


All inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber Industry Faces Crucial Test 


S THIS ISSUE of the AMERICAN 
IL.UMBERMAN goes to press a hear- 
ing on the National Lumber In- 

dustry Code is beginning in Washing- 
ton, held by the Administrator of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 


(;en. Hugh S. Johnson, and is to con- 
tinue until July 25. The lumber in- 
dustry, through its various associa- 


tions, headed up by the National Lum- 
Manufacturers’ Association, has 
labored long and earnestly in an effort 
to develop a code that would bring to- 
vether widely divergent views of the 
several branches of the industry and 
of its individual personnel; make pos- 
sible more orderly production and dis- 
tribution; give full recognition to the 
necessities of labor: provide reason- 
able assurance that the lumber business 
be conducted at a profit or, at 
without and at the same 
time receive the approval of the Re- 


ber 


MAY 


least, loss; 


covery .\dministration and President 
Roosevelt 

The \dministrator already has 
voiced objection to the wages and 


hours of labor suggested. It is prob- 
able, however, that when all the facts 
are laid before him he will recognize 
the conditions peculiar to the lumber 
industry and show a _ willingness to 
change his views, or at least to make 
concessions that will avoid laying an 
intolerable burden upon the already 
sorely harassed producers. 

The industry itself has made much 
greater toward unification 
and the composition of its differences 
than had been thought possible and to 
this extent the action of the Adminis- 
tration has been helpful. If 
good, sound, common business sense 
is permitted to prevail over any unwar- 
ranted and uninformed demands of la- 
no doubt a code will be 
agreed upon that will be fair to both 
employer and employee, making it pos- 


progress 


already 


be iT leaders, 


sible for the former to provide employ- 
ment and operate without financial! 
loss and the latter to receive a living 
wage. 

Above all, it is important that the 
door of opportunity be not closed to 
the continued development of larger 
markets for lumber. Prospective home 
owners, whose names are legion, 
must not have their desire for homes 
thwarted through restrictions on the 
industry so onerous as to force it to 
demand unreasonably high prices for 
its product. There is actually a tre- 
mendous delayed demand for homes 
and if the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act functions as it is expected to 


July 22, 1933 
do, the public soon will have the 
means with which to supply this de- 
mand if it can be supplied on a reason- 
able basis of cost. 

It is expected that the lumber indus- 
try code will be approved and officially 
promulgated by Aug. 1. The industry 
then will face its greatest opportunity. 
Good merchandising, real salesman- 
ship and intelligent promotion will be 
needed as never before. At the same 
time the opportunity for results from 
these efforts will be greater than ever 
before known. 

The eyes of the industry just now 
are focused on Washington. 

After the approval by the Govern- 
ment of a lumber code, the eyes of the 
public will be upon the lumber in- 
dustry. 


A Government Activity That Is Needed 


T IS ALWAYS to be expected that 
in any economic reform, especially 
in connection with the reduction of 

Government expenditures, some really 
worth while activities have to be sacri- 
ficed. This seems to be the case now 
with reference to the economy pro- 
gram in Washington. The entire lum- 
ber industry will note with regret that 
under this program the President has 
seen fit to abolish the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, which 
Was operating as a division of the De- 
partment of Commerce and was sup- 
ported in part by the lumber and allied 
industries. No one disputes the fact 
that over a period of years there have 


grown up in the Government many 
useless and expensive bureaus and 


many activities that could be dispensed 
with without detriment to the public 
and without impairment of the really 
helpful service of any governmental 
department. Everyone realizes, too, 
that politics loom large in connection 
with any economy plan, often preserv- 
ing the unnecessary and destroying the 
useful activities. 


The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization has had the able leadership 
of Axel Oxholm, under whose direc- 
tion a sincere effort has been directed 
toward making that committee a vital 
force in developing more complete 
utilization of forest products and con- 
serving the timber resources of the 
country. The achievements of the 
committee have been outstanding and 
the knowledge of the public on how to 
utilize forest products to the best ad- 
vantage has been greatly enlarged and 
enriched through the trade literature 
that has been developed and the help 
in actual practice that has been given. 

The lumber industry, through the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has urged a continuance of 
the essential work of the committee 
through the establishment of a forest 
products division in the Department of 
Commerce. The need for such work 
is great. It would be unfortunate, in- 
deed, if the cumulative effect of the 
effort that has been made should be 
lost and the work abandoned just when 
it has reached its greatest usefulness. 





Will Practice ‘Sustained Yield" 
as Soon as Tax Laws Permit 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 17.—‘“The timber 
operator is vitally concerned in practicing sus- 
tained yield forest management as soon as the 
State and Federal laws will permit him to do 
so,” says John W. Blodgett, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and an extensive timber owner and lumber 
operator, in reply to the resolution recently 
adopted by the American Forestry Association, 
which declares the Forestry Association to be 
“in hearty accord with the purpose of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act to aid industry, to in 
crease employment and wages, to curb destruc- 
tive competition and to conserve natural re- 
sources.” 

Mr. Blodgett states that the lumber industry 
is in general accord with the Forestry Asso- 
ciation resolution; “in fact,” he says, “the reso- 
lution graphically describes the difficulties under 
which the lumber manufacturing industry labors, 
and which now absolutely prevent it from prac- 


ticing sustained-yield cutting, which is the ideal 
toward which it is striving.” : 
Mr. Blodgett calls attention to the specific 
declaration in the lumber industry code for a 
sustained-yield forest management, and he em- 
phasizes that the “chronic over-production and 
ruthless competition” in the lumber industry 
are in large part the direct result of the forced 
cutting of timber caused by “huge pyramiding 
of annual taxes” and by the sales by the Gov- 
ernment of public timber “in direct competition 
with tax-paying citizens.” He also refers to 
protection from fire as “the absolutely essential 
thing in sustained-yield enterprise,” and states 
that “unless and until the Federal Government 
in a dependable and continuous way does its 
proportionate share in protection against forest 
fires and other forms of forest destruction, no 
sane man is warranted in taking the financial 
risk, especially if his timber holdings adjoin or 
are intermingled with Government properties.” 
Moreover “the forest industry,” he continues, 
“can not be stable or prosperous until the Fed- 
eral Government gives permanent and effective 
protection against the importation of foreign 
products” as from the Soviet Republic. 


Mr. Blodgett asserts that “if real forestry on 
privately owned lands is to be followed, the 
way must be paved by constructive public action 
and the initiative must be taken by the State 
and Federal governments.” 





Potential Buying Power of 
Leading Cities 

30sTON, MAss., July 17.—Market statisticians 
have a penchant for delving into new groupings 
of trading areas, to demonstrate the comparative 
potential buying power of each section. Now 
comes the Merchants Association of New York, 
with a claim of 12,616,300 inhabitants domi- 
ciled in a circle having radius of sixty miles 
from New York's City Hall. Curiosity has en- 
couraged a market statistician to trace such a 
60-mile circle around other large trading cen 
ters, and with the aid of the 1930 census figures 
he places Chicago and Philadelphia second and 
third with approximately 4,900,000 each; Bos- 
ton fourth with 4,500,000; Detroit, 3,056,742: 
Los Angeles, 2,449,120; Cleveland, 2,387,171, 
and St. Louis and Baltimore, 1,720,000 each. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Plans For Outdoor Furniture 


We wish to add to our line of lawn chairs, 
lawn settees and rocking chairs. Can you 
tell us of a book of plans of outdoor furni- 
ture that we can secure?—INQUIRY No. 2999. 

[A rather extensive inquiry failed to find the 
name of any book devoted to stock plans for 
outdoor furniture. Two concerns, however, sup- 
ply blueprints to home craftsmen for a few 
pieces of stock design. One offers plans for 
a Cape Cod chair and a porch chair; the other 
is a maker of a small power machine for crafts- 
men and as a part of its service to users it 
maintains a file of plans, including some for 
outdoor pieces. Of course, concerns that are 
themselves making and marketing outdoor fur- 
niture would be unwilling to allow competitors 
to have copies of their designs. Adoption of 
any stock plan, or copy of another manufac- 
turer’s plan, would, however, seem inadvisable, 
because the product would not have the indi- 
viduality and novelty and therefore sales appeal 
that a specially designed piece would. 

Inquiry was therefore made of five institu- 
tions that have held forth that during the 
emergency they wished to secure work for 
artists competent to prepare commercial designs. 
There was, however, no response from four of 
these. The fifth, a New York alliance of crafts- 
men, offered to put the inquirer in touch with a 
competent designer of outdoor furniture, who 
could prepare original designs, and he was so 
informed. 

Comments are invited from those who have 
had experience in securing designs for furniture, 
Luilt-ins ete.—EnItor. ] 


Airplane Spruce in New Jersey 

We have an inquiry for airplane spruce and 
would appreciate your letting us know if 
there is a company that handles this wood 
in our vicinity. The size we are looking for 
is either 4x4 inches square or 4-inch plank. 
If there is no company in this locality let us 
know where we can locate this wood.— 
INQUIRY No, 3003. 

[Having no record of a company in his im- 
mediate vicinity handling this product, this in- 
quirer, who is located in New Jersey, was given 
the names of some important concerns in other 
sections that specialize in airplane spruce. While 
it is quite likely that his requirements have 
been filled from these sources, to anyone in- 
terested in supplying airplane spruce, the name 
of the inquirer will be given upon request.— 
I-pITOR, | 


Lumber Accounting Course 


I am interested in studying lumber ac- 
counting, and am wondering whether you 
know of any correspondence school or uni- 
Versity giving such a course.—INQUIRY No. 
2989. 


’ 


_ [“Accounting” is a rather loosely used term, 
it was pointed out to this inquirer, and often 
means plain bookkeeping. To offer any useful 
guidance to such an inquirer, it is necessary to 
know somethig of the point he has reached in 
his study, and for what special occupation he 
Wishes to prepare himself, because there is in- 
tensive specialization in this field. If he is to 
serve a manufacturer, he will probably need to 
devote considerable attention to factory cost- 
ing; if a retailer, his work will deal more with 
estimates, credits and collections, handling, 
Storage and delivery expenses—in either case 
the good accountant will know enough about 
the company’s business to enable him to present 
an accounting analysis of it which will guide its 
Management. 

The inquirer’s attention has been called to 
two AMERICAN LUMBERMEN publications, “An 
Accounting System for Retailers” and “Prac- 
tical Sawmill Accounting,” as well as to special 


articles on credits and collections and on in- 
ventory keeping, and also to Jones “Lumber 
Manufacturing Accounts.” General courses in 
retailing were offered by the Western Retail 
lumbermen’s Association, Winnipeg, Man., and 
by Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. No 
special courses in lumber accounting are offered 
through the extension divisions of two leading 
lumber producing States, Washington and Ore- 
gon. To its members only, the Millwork Cost 
Bureau, Chicago, offers a course in estimating. 
Reference was also given to two of the leading 
correspondence schools that specialize on in- 
struction in accounting subjects.—EbiTor. | 


Indian Willow for Polo Balls 


Could you give us the names of manufac- 
turers producing Indian willow used in the 
manufacture of polo balls?—INguriry No. 3001. 

[lt was quite a coincidence that this inquiry 
was received the day following the receipt of a 
report that the only plant in the United States 
manufacturing polo balls had been destroyed by 
fire. This was a plant located in Ohio, which 
jor a long time had been manufacturing arti- 
ficial limbs from willow, and also making polo 
balls and polo equipment from the same wood. 
In none of the tree books has any mention been 
found of Indian willow. The willow used for 
the manufacture of artificial limbs and polo 
balls usually is referred to as red willow, which 
is found in considerable quantities in Ohio. The 
willow most used for commercial purposes is 
generally referred to as black willow. The 
names of a number of important producers of 
willow have been given to the inquirer, a lum- 
ber dealer m a large city in Pennsylvania. To 
any reader interested and in position to supply 
the information asked for, the name of the in- 
quirer will be given upon request.—Eoprror. | 


Kegs, Barrels, Staves and Heading 

We are very anxious to communicate with 
manufacturers of white oak beer kegs and 
wine barrels, also manufacturers of full 
dressed staves and headings and wine barre] 
staves and heading. It will be appreciated 
if you will put us in touch with these manu- 
facturers.—INQUIRY No. 3004. 

[To this inquirer, a wholesale and retail lum 
ber concern in California, were given the names 
of some stave producers. There is a large de- 
mand for oak staves and heading and for kegs 
and barrels and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been called upon frequently for information 
as to where these products could be secured. 
To anyone interested in supplying his needs, 
the name of this inquirer will be given upon 
request.— Fp1ror. | 


Gun Cotton in the Lumber Industry 

We have an inquiry regarding the sawing 
down of trees and the cutting of logs and 
lumber with gun cotton. Have you ever 
heard of anything of this sort ?—INQUIRY No. 
2994. 

[This inquiry came from a large manufac- 
turer of automobiles, who was advised that in 
California it is the practice among redwood 
operators to use black powder in splitting the 
occasional log that is too big to go into the 
mill in the round. Explosives are pretty gen- 
erally used in the clearing of cut-over lands 
and getting rid of stumps, and also are used 
in clearing rights of way, which uses, of course, 
are familiar to everyone in the industry. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no information as 
to the use of gun cotton in the felling of trees 
and cutting of logs and lumber. To anyone 
having information that may be helpful, the 
name of this inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.— EpITor. ] 
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A Baltimore Mill.—George G. 
Tyler, Baltimore, Md., writes 
that at his mill are cut lum- 


ber and timber from _ logs 
brought from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North 


Carolina and Georgia. Virginia 
and North Carolina logs are 
rafted, and towed by tugs in 
rafts of about 500,000 feet 
each. The logs from North 
Carolina come through the 
canal to Norfolk. Pennsylvania 
pine is drifted down in rafts. 


* * a 
The Raftman’s Journal, of 
Clearfield County, Pa., pub- 


lishes the following summary 
of the rafts in the streams of 
that district: On Chest Creek 
and the River as far down as 
Clearfield, 320, divided as fol- 
lows: 154, pine; 1051, oak; 
261,, hemlock; 1, poplar; 214, 
bowsprits; 21%, spars, and 12, 
booms; on Clearfield Creek, 
about 50; on the river, from 
Clearfield to the mouth of the 
Synnemahoning, 300; on the 
Synnemahoning and on_ the 
river below its mouth, and on 
Kettle creek, 150; on Pine 
creek, 14. This makes a total 
of 836 rafts, besides which it is 


estimated that there will be 200 
rafts of round logs, 75 of 
which belond to Pardee & Cook. 


A Big Cherry Log.—What is 
called the boss cherry log of 
the country was recently got 
out at Potter, Pa. It was cut 
by James McNulty on Bing- 
ham’s land at Ellison’s Pond, 
was 18 feet long, sound and 
clear, and scaled 1,550 feet. 
The scaler pronounced it the 
largest and finest cherry log 
he had ever seen. It was all 
there was in the tree, weighed 
10,850 pounds, and was worth 
$150. 


Kennebee Logs.—-The Kenne- 
bee River, Maine, log crop this 
year is placed at 110,000,000 
feet. 


Penobscot Lumber.—The last 
issue of the Mining & Indus- 
trial Journal, published at 
Bangor, Me., had some very 
valuable figures relating to the 
operations for a series of years 
on the Penobscot River. It 
says: Prior to 1816, but little 





Penobscot. In that year 1,000,- 
000 feet was probably cut. 
The business increased slowly 
until 1822, when it began to 
make more rapid advances, and 
in 1831 the cut was estimated 
at 30,000,000 feet. It is esti- 
mated that prior to 1832 there 
had been cut 200,000,000 feet. 
From 1832 to 1855 the records 
of the surveyor general's office 
show 2,969,847,201 feet; and 
from 1855 to 1883 the amount 
foots up 4,842,197,717 feet. 


The Raging Menomonie—The 
Menomonie River, Wisconsin, is 
swollen beyond precedent, and 
much damage has been done. 
There was four feet of water in 
the Knapp, Stout & Co.’s big 
mill, and it will be two weeks 
before the mill can be put in 
running order. 


* + * 


A 500-horsepower engine, one 
of the largest in the Northwest, 
has arrived at the steam mill 
of ‘Knapp, Stout & Co., Me- 
nominee, Mich, It will sup- 
plant the three engines for- 





lumber had been cut on the 











merly in use. 
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Lumber Industry Files Its Code With 
Federal Administrator 


[Continued from Front Page] 
tle, Wash.; Western Pine Association, Port- 
land, Ore., and with the further concurrence 
of National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation (Inc.), New York, N. Y., and the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


The important features of the code are those 
that deal with control of production, minimum 
prices, maximum hours of employment and 
minimum wages of labor. 

As originally adopted, the code provided for 
minimum prices based on average cost and a 
fair margin of profit, but as finally submitted 
to the administrator, it will be noted that “mini 
mum prices shall not exceed an average price 
equivalent to the current weighted average cost 
of production at operations actually in pro- 
duction.” 

While the administrator has let it be known 
that he is not satisfied with the hours of labor 
or minimum wages suggested in the code, he 
will give a full hearing on these and any other 
parts of the code on which there may be dis- 
agreement. 

Covering the important features mentioned, 
the code provides as follows: 

Control of Production 

Art. VIII—To effectuate the declared pur- 
poses of this Code in respect of maintaining 
a reasonable balance between the production 
and the consumption of lumber and timber 
products, the Emergency National Committee 
shall determine, and from time to time revise 
(and not less frequently than every three 
months) estimates of expected consumption, 
including exports, of lumber and timber pro- 
ducts of each species, and based thereon it 
shall have the authority to establish, and 
from time to time revise, production quotas 
for the divisions of the lumber and timber 
products industries and, by its designated 
agencies within the divisions, for the persons 
engaged in said industries, Said quotas as 
between divisions shall be substantially in 
proportion to the shipments of each division 
during the representative period to be deter- 
mined by said committee; but said committee 
may modify said proportions if it finds from 
evidence before it that a change is war- 
ranted. Said quotas for persons engaged in 
the industry shall be determined by the desig- 
nated agencies in accordance with an equita- 


ble method of allocation approved by the 
committee, whether on the basis of ship- 
ments, existing hourly capacity, or other- 
wise. 

The committee may also modify said pro- 
duction quotas in such manner and to such 


supplementary provisions of the code in re- 
spect of timber cutting as may later be 
submitted by the committee and approved by 
the President 

Persons subject to the jurisdiction of this 
code shall not, during the period therein spe- 
ecified, produce or manufacture lumber and 
timber products in excess of their respective 
allotments under the quota. 


Prices 

Art. IX—(a) Whenever the committee de- 
termines that, in order to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this code in respect of the minimum 
wages of labor or maximum hours of employ- 
ment, or maintaining a reasonable balance 
between production and consumption, or to 
prevent destructive exploitation of standing 
timber, it is necessary to do so, the commit- 
tee shall have the authority to establish, and 
from time to time revise, for each classifica- 
tion of lumber and timber products offered 
for sale by persons subject to the jurisdiction 
of this code, minimum prices reasonably 
adapted to meet costs, including those re- 
sulting from the minimum wages of labor 
and other provisions of this code, with due 
regard to competition between species and 
divisions and with the products of other in- 
dustries. 

Such minimum prices in any division shall 


Minimum 


not exceed an average price, for the respec- 


tive products and items of each species of 
lumber and timber products, equivalent to 
the current weighted average cost of pro- 


duction thereof at operations actually in pro- 
duction. The cost of production shall include 
only the elements recognized in accounting 
for federal income tax returns; but the cost 
of standing timber included therein shall not 
exceed the current value thereof, to be fixed 
from time to time in such equitable manner 


as the committee shall determine. 
Provision shall be made for exceptions to 
any minimum prices fixed hereunder to the 


extent necessary to prevent unfair operation 
of the foregoing provisions in exceptional 
cases. No person subject to the jurisdiction 
of this code shall sell or offer for sale lumber 
and timber products at prices less than those 
so established. 


(b) Persons subject to the provisions of 
this code may not sell or offer to sell, to 
wholesale or other distributors who resell or 
offer for resale, lumber and timber products 
at prices less than the minimum prices de- 
termined and approved as provided in this 
article. 

(c) The practice of selling or offering for 
sale non-standard grades, sizes, dimensions 
or classifications of lumber and timber pro- 
ducts, for the purpose of evading the provi- 
sions of this article, is an unfair method of 
competition. 


(d) In the case of imported lumber and 
timber products, minimum prices for domes- 


tic sale shall be determined by ‘the Emer- 
gency National Committee, and such mini- 
mum prices shall not be less than the mini- 


mum prices determined and approved for the 
same or similar or competing items, grades, 
sizes and species of lumber and timber pro- 
ducts of domestic production. 


(e) The Bmergency National Committee 
shall secure current information concerning 
the competition in domestic markets of im- 


ported lumber and timber products, and if it 
shall find that such products are being im- 
ported into the United States in substantial 
quantities or increasing ratio to domestic 
production, and on such terms or under such 
conditions as to render ineffective or seri- 
ously to endanger the maintenance of this 
code, it shall complain to the President pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 3 (e) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and peti- 
tion for suitable restrictions on the importa- 
tion of such lumber and timber products. 


“A.” Maximum Hours of Employ- 


ment of Labor 
—~under Article VI, Code of Fair Competition 
for the Lumber and Timber Products In- 
dustry. 
Subject to exceptions as follows: 


Schedule 


3 Executive, supervisory and traveling 
sales force. 

2. Regular employment reasonably in ex- 
cess of such standards for not more than 
10 percent of the employees in any operation 


where required by the nature of their work. 


3. Temporary employment in case of 
emergency. 

4. Seasonal employment in excess of such 
standards at operations whose period of op- 
eration is necessarily limited by climatic or 
other physical factors to a portion of each 
year; but in no instance shall the standard 
maximum hours be exceeded in the average 
employment for a period of more than six 


calendar months in any year. 
Cypress Industry: 48 hours per week. 


Northern Hemlock Industry: 48 hours per 


week. 

Northern Pine Industry: 48 hours per 
week. 

N. E. Softwood Industry: 48 hours per 
week. 

Redwood Industry: 48 hours per week 
standard; present maximum, 40 hours per 


week in lumber manufacture. 


Southern Pine 


week. 


Industry: 48 hours per 
West Coast Logging and Lumber Industry: 
48 hours per week is recognized as maximum 
working shift adapted to plants and physica] 
operating conditions in this industry. The 
present maximum working shift shall be 48 
hours per week in logging camps and 40 
hours per week in lumber manufacture. 


Western Pine Industry: The same as in 
the West Coast Logging and Lumber Indus- 
try, except in Arizona and New Mexico where 
standards shall be the same as in the South- 
ern Pine Industry. 

Western Red Cedar Shingle Industry: The 
same as in the West Coast Logging and I.um- 
ber Industry. 

Woodwork Industry: The present mavxi- 
mum shall be 40 hours per week as an aver- 


age for each half year period, with 48 hours 
the maximum for any one week. 
Southern Hardwood Industry: 48 hours 


per week. 
Mahogany Industry: 40 hours per week. 
Oak Flooring Industry: 48 hours per week 
Philippine 
per week. 


Mahogany Industry: 40 hours 


Veneer Industry: Southern zone, 44 hours 
per week; Northern zone, 40 hours per week. 


Walnut Industry: 40 hours per week. 


Northern Hardwood Industry: 48 hours 
per week. 

Maple Flooring Industry: 48 hours per 
week. 

Hardwood Dimension Industry: 48 hours 
per week. 


North Central Hardwood Industry: 48 hours 
per week. 

Northeastern Hardwood Industry: 48 hours 
per week. 


Schedule “B,” Minimum Wages of Labor 


—under Article VII, Code of Fair Competition 
for the Lumber and Timber Products In- 
dustry. 

Persons under 16 years of age shall not be 
employed in any sawmill, factory or logging 
operation. 

Minimum rates of pay for workers on 
piece-work on contract basis shall be equal 
in fact to the minimum hourly and weekly 
rates of this schedule: 

Cypress Industry: 22% cents per hour, or 
$10.80 per week of 48 hours. 


Northern Hemlock: 25 cents per hour in 
lumber manufacture, or $12 per week: of 
48 hours. 22% cents per hour in logging 


camps or $10.80 per week of 48 hours. 

Northern Pine Industry: 32% cents per 
hour in lumber manufacture, or $15 per week 
of 48 hours. 25 cents per hour in logging 
camps, or $12 per week of 48 hours. 

Redwood Industry: 32% cents per hour, 
or $13 per week of 40 hours in lumber manu- 
facture, and $15.60 per week of 48 hours in 
logging camps. 

Southern Pine Industry: 22% cents 
hour, or $10.80 per week of 48 hours. 

West Coast Logging and Lumber Industry: 
Factory labor 40 cents per hour, or $16 per 
week of 40 hours. Other labor, 42% cents 
per hour, or $17 per week of 40 hours in 
lumber manufacture, and $20.40 per week of 
48 hours in logging camps. 

Western Pine Industry: The same as in 
the West Coast Logging and Lumber Indus- 
try, except in Arizona and New Mexico, 
where minimum wages shall be the same as 
in the Southern Pine Industry. 

Western Red Cedar Shingle Industry: 
same as in the West Coast 
Lumber Industry. 

Stained Shingle sub-division of Shingle In- 
dustry: 40 cents per hour, or $16 per week 
of 40 hours. 

N. E. Softwood Industry: 25 cents per 
hour in lumber manufacture, or $12 per week 
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of 48 hours; 22% cents per hour in logging 
camps, or $10.80 per week of 48 hours. 


Mahogany Industry: - Southern zone, 30 
cents per hour, or $12 per week of 40 hours. 
Northern zone, 40 cents per hour, or $16 per 
week of 40 hours. 

Oak Flooring Industry: 22% cents per 
nour, or $10.80 per week of 48 hours. 


Philippine Mahogany Industry: 45 
per hour, or $18 per week of 40 hours. 


cents 


Veneer Industry: Southern zone, 25 cents 
per hour or $11 per week of 44 hours. North- 
ern zone, 30 cents per hour, or $12 per week 
of 40 hours. Northern Metropolitan Cities, 


40 cents per hour, or $16 per week of 40 
hours. 
Walnut Industry: Same as in Veneer In- 
dustry. 


Northern Hardwood Industry: 25 cents per 
hour, or $12 per week of 48 hours. 
Maple Flooring Industry: 25 
hour, or $12 per week of 48 hours. 


cents per 


Hardwood Dimension Industry: In towns 
under 5,000, 22% cents per hour, or $10.80 per 
week of 48 hours. In towns from 5,000 to 
50,000, 25 cents per hour, or $12 per week of 
$8 hours. In cities over 50,000, 271% cents 
per hour, or $13.20 per week of 48 hours. 

North Central Hardwood Industry: In the 
woods, 22% cents per hour, or $10.80 per 
week of 48 hours; in the mill, 25 cents per 
hour, or $12 per week of 48 hours. 


Northeastern Hardwood Industry: Same as 
North Central Hardwood Industry. 
Southern Hardwood Industry: 22% cents 


per hour, or $10.80 per week of 48 hours. 


Woodworking Industry: Minimum wages in 
the woodworking industry will be the same as 
the minimum wages for similar classifications 
of employees in the sawmills of the respective 
divisions, with the prevailing differential for 
light and less hazardous occupation, and with 
the lowest minimum 25 cents per hour, but 
not more than 25 percent of the total em- 
ployees in any factory to be in the lowest 
classification. 
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August Production Allotments 


The production allotments for August for the 


various divisions in the lumber industry have 
been worked out as follows: 


Division— Feet 
ee SO bc vck vas cdecacbeu wa 600,000,000 
So Be ey ee ees eee re ee 600,000,000 
Sr ED. Stine Hd cen eewade 6 400,000,000 
I, inti wher bce ewan cae 3,000,000 
OC GEE gin cic cakes ce cnsees 15,000,000 
Werthern MOMIGCKR 6.066 ccsvcsess 30,000,000 
DE co ccs as waee ene e ke owed se 40,000,000 
Northeastern softwoods ......... 40,000,000 
I, i ae ak ice bg aa ee 350,000,000 

SU GUND hee keSceeeeecacs 2,078,000,000 


As a further measure of production control, 


operations will be limited to forty hours per 
week 


during August in all divisions 


western pine and redwood. 


Chicago Dealers Adopt Code 


At a meeting of the Chicago Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, on July 17, attended by 


except 


‘practically every dealer in Chicago, these re 


tailers lined up with the lumber industry and 
the Government in the preparation and adoption 
of a code of fair competition. 

Judge William S. Bennet, of New York City, 
jormerly vice president and general counsel of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., was retained 
by the Chicago dealers to draw up this code. 
That this task was well performed and to the 
complete satisfaction of the dealers, was indi 
cated in the fact that the code was approved 
without a dissenting vote. Outstanding in the 
code is the self-regulation feature, and the pro- 
vision for strict policing under the direction of 
the Chicago Lumber Institute. 

This code is being filed with the adminis 
trator in Washington, and in all probability it 
will become the model and a basis for many 
other retail lumber codes throughout the coun- 
try, particularly in the larger cities. 


Rounding Out Control Organization 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 18.—C. Arthur 
Bruce, vice president of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., lumber manufacturer and the 
largest producer of hardwood flooring in the 
United States, has been chosen as temporary 
executive officer by the Emergency National 
Committee, hereafter to be known as Lumber 
Code Authority (Inc.), which has been or- 
ganized in connection with the Industrial ‘ Re- 
covery Act. Mr. Bruce immediately took pos- 
session of offices with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1337 Connecticut 
Avenue. 

Wilson Compton, secretary and manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has been appointed counsellor to Lumber 
Code Authority, and is ex-officio a member of 
the committee, and Carl Bahr, economist of 
the National association, will act as its secre- 
tary. Laird Bell, Chicago attorney, has been 
designated by General Hugh S. Johnson, Na- 
tional Recovery Administrator, as his lumber 
industry advisor, and M. W. Stark, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has been appointed by General 
Johnson as permanent assistant to Assistant 
Administrator Dudley Cates, who will conduct 
the lumber code hearings on July 20 for the 
Recovery administration. 

The Emergency National Committee, ap 
pointed at the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries in Chicago, 
July 1, has been in almost continuous session 
since its appointment—until July 8 in Chicago, 
since then in Washington. 

The principal business of the committee was 
the re-drafting of the code of fair competition 
for the lumber and timber products industries, 
the inclusion of Schedules “A” and “B” deal- 
Ing respectively with hours of labor and wages. 
also a section dealing with conservation and 
Sustained production of forest resources. Pro- 
duction allotments and price protection have 


also been important subjects of © discussion. 
Rules and regulations for the administration 
oi the lumber code have been compiled at the 
committee sessions, and trade practices were 
discussed and adopted at a special meeting of 
the emergency committee on Sunday, July 16. 

A committee of three, appointed to make up 
a form for correlation and condensation of di- 
visional codes, has been at work on this phase. 
It was decided to defer consolidation with the 
retailers until after the hearing on July 20, so 
that some of the many problems confronting 
the manufacturers may first be disposed of. 

The Emergency National Committee was or- 
ganized July 3, with John D. Tennant, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, Long- 
view, Wash., as chairman. Bylaws have been 
drafted, and the matter of incorporation of the 
committee under the name of Lumber Code 
Authority (Inc.) is progressing. On July 6, 
the committee appointed three members of the 
Central Control Committee which is its execu- 
tive committee and the permanent liaison body 
between the industry and the administration 
of the Industrial Recovery Act. These three 
members, J. D. Tennant; C. C. Sheppard, of 
Clarks, La., president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and C. A. Bruce, 
were empowered to choose two additional mem- 
bers. These are B. W. Lakin, McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif., and E .J. Curtis, 
Curtis Companies, Clinton, Iowa. 

Hearings on the lumber code, which was sub- 
mitted to General Johnson on July 10, will 
begin July 20 and will continue at least until 
July 24. The list of those who will appear at 
the hearings in advocacy of the lumber code 
includes, C. C. Sheppard, president of the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Wilson Compton, manager of the association: 
J. D. Tennant, chairman of Lumber Code 


Authority: C. A. Bruce, its executive officer. 
W. B. Greeley, Seattle, Wash., manager of 


15 


the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Charles Green, of Laurel, Miss., and Harry 
Kendall, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Personnel of Lumber Code Authority (Inc.), 
is as listed on page 38 of July 8 issue AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN as members of the Emergency 
National Committee, with the addition of 
Arthur Bevan, representing the shingle manu- 
facturers. — 


Cooper Buys Big Stand of Oak 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK., July 17.—Officials of 
the Export Cooperage Co. of this place, have 
confirmed the report of the purchase by that 
company of the extensive timber holdings in 
Madison and Newton counties of the Texas 
Co. . The timber purchases are conservatively 
estimated at 25,000,000 feet of choice Ozark 
Mountains white oak, especially suited for the 
manufacture of tight cooperage stock. Follow- 
ing the purchase of this timber, the management 
of the Export Cooperage Co. announced that 
day and night shifts would be started at the 
local plant, in order to handle the “most de- 
cided upturn in business since prohibition.”’ 
This company operates ten country production 
units, giving employment to 1,000 men, fifty 
teams and fifty trucks. 


Starts Operating Northern 
Michigan Mill 


IRoNWoop, Micu., July 17.—Operation of the 
old Scott & Howe sawmill here, which had been 
idle for the past three years, is creating a scene 
of activity that is pleasing and is putting new 
life into the entire community. This plant re- 
cently was leased by the R. Connor Co., of 
Marshfield, Wis., and is producing hardwood 
lumber and cedar shingles. Timber for the mill 
is heing supplied from a tract owned by the 
k. Connor Co. in Gogebic County, north of 
Wakefield. For several years, 80 percent of 
the logs cut on this tract were sold to the 
‘ord mills at Iron Mountain and L’Anse. Since 
1930, however, the production of saw logs has 
been quite limited, and the operation has been 
practically closed, only pulpwood, cedar ties 
and cedar posts and poles being produced. 

The R. Connor Co. has extensive timber 
holdings in Gogebic and Ontonagon counties, 
which it has owned for more than thirty years. 
It has an extensive layout, including more 
than thirty miles of railroad, camps and all 
equipment necessary to produce 25,000,000 feet 
of timber a year. This present operation at 
Ironwood will enable the company to clean up 
the saw logs that have been cut during the 
course of producing pulpwood and cedar, and in 
addition other logs will be produced sufficient 
to maintain a steady supply at the mill here as 
long as it is in operation under the present lease. 


Buys Tract of Virgin Oak 


CarRLISLE, Ky., July 17.—The recent purchase 
by Ratliff Bros. Co., of this city, of one of the 
best tracts of white oak and poplar timber in 
Morgan County was of particular interest, be- 
cause of the fact that this tract has been owned 
by the Lewis estate for more than a hundred 
years, and no timber has ever been cut from 
it. The contract calls for the cutting, rafting 
and delivery of the timber to the mill of Ratliff 
Bros. Co. at Parks Ferry. This miil was com- 
pleted and put in operation just a few months 
ago. 








Emergency Relief for Local 


Building Trade 


Wood shingles, banned for new roofs and 
extensive repairs on old roofs by a fire or- 
dinance passed a year or so ago by the city 
council of Asheville, N. C., will be allowed on 
re-covering jobs for a period of one year. The 
council recently made this concession for the 
purpose of encouraging property owners to 
make needed repairs and thus help revive busi- 
ness activity. 
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REALM of the 


RETAILER 


The little city of Neosho, in 
the Missouri Ozarks, is an at- 
tractive center in this green and 
rolling country. It is a place of 
springs and of fishing streams, 
though F. F. Henry, local man- 
ager of the R. J. Hurley Lumber 
Co., admitted that there were 
better fishing grounds farther on. 


But that seems to be the way 
with the sport of fishing—it’s 
always better about fifty miles 


farther on, or else it’s going to 
be better next week. Your fisher- 


man, like mankind in general, 
“never is but always to be 
blest.”’ 


A LAND OF STRAWBERRIES 
AND CREAM 


The water supply of the town 
from a large spring sev- 
eral miles away in the hills, and 
the water flows into Neosho 
through a big wooden pipe. In 
a pretty park in the city itself 
there is a spring flowing out of 
a rocky ledge, discharging a 
great stream of water. We no- 
ticed a big pipe lying in the bed 
of this stream, and were told it 
drew off the water used by the 
local Pet milk plant. In fact 
the spring with its free flow of 
pure water brought the plant to 
Neosho. It seems there are at 
least two milk plants in the 
town, and dairying and straw 
berries are the two chief farm- 
ing industries. The strawberry 
this spring were un- 


comes 


prospects 





The yard of the F. B. Powell Lumber 
Co., Rolla, Mo., was reconstructed 
over a period of years, and has a 
very complete line of building ma- 
terials and hardware; a remodeled 


livery stable across the street fur- 
storage 


nishes additional 


usually good, but excessive rains 
at the wrong time did this crop 
no good. Mr. Henry told us that 
dairying proved a stabilizing fac- 
tor during the bank holiday, for 
milk was bought for cash. 

The Hurley yard in Neosho is 
a large and attractive place. In 
fact there are several quite un- 
usual yards in the town, indi- 
cating that under normal condi- 


tions there is a sizable volume 
of lumber sales. During the 
spring, Mr. Henry said, there 


was a quite remarkable volume 
of remodeling and repair, with 
indications that this part of the 
trade would increase, and would 
be supplemented by new con- 
struction. Trade here, we under- 
stand, does not usually include 
much summer cottage work, for 
summer homes are usually built 
in more rugged parts of the 
Ozarks, or along the 
the Lake of the Ozarks—places 
where local yards handle this 
business. 


A PLACE OF MANY SALES 


The Calhoon Putnam Lumber 
Co. is another of these unusual 
local yards, and here we met J. 
B. Emery, the manager, and J. 
F. Toms. Mr. Emery told us 
that in a good season as many 
as 150 cars of strawberries are 
shipped out. Some of these 
Ozark shipments go as far as 
to Canada. 

At the 
yard 
ders, 


shores of 


time of our visit the 
was very busy filling or- 
although each individual 
sale was quite likely to be rather 
small and intended for repair 
work. It’s pleasanter to have 
lots of big orders, but Mr. 
Emery admitted cheerfully that 
the next best thing is lots of 
small ones. 
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Diversified 


This yard has an especially 
attractive office and sales room, 
floored in polished oak and 
equipped with display shelves 
and show cases. The sales room 
is at the side of the office lobby, 
and extends back the full length 
of the building, becoming a 
combination display space and 
ware room, where millwork and 
the like can be shown the cus- 
tomer. Between the front sales 
room and this storage space 
there are folding French doors 





The handsome head office of the 

Robinson-Davis Lumber Co., of 

Neosho, Mo., from which are oper- 

ated its line of yards. The company 
was founded in 1867 


Farming and 
Retailing 


This company has been in busi- 
ness since 1867, but the Neosho 
plant was rebuilt only a couple 
of years ago. “If we do as much 
business in this plant as we did 
in the old one,” Mr. Wormington 
said with a smile, “we'll be all 
right. A lot of old plants that 
the owners wouldn’t be very 
proud of in these days, earned 
the money to build the new ones, 
We did this building during the 
depression, and naturally we be- 
lieved then and still believe it 
was a good move. This is a fine 
country that in normal times 
much building material. 
Future business may be of a 
kind somewhat different from 
the old, as is to be expected. But 


uses 





winter. 


be closed in 
All this long room is well lighted 


which can 
and neatly arranged and kept. 
Four-wheel hand trucks are used 
here for collecting orders. 

In the yard we noticed some 
rather ingenious arrangements 
for getting to the second deck. 
They are counterbalanced lad- 
ders which slide up and down a 
grooved frame. The counter- 
balancing apparatus consists of 
sash cords and weights, operat- 
ing in the frame in which the 
ladder slides. The whole operates 
like a window sash. This yard 
handles much short-length oak 
flooring, and it sells much end 
matched pine flooring. The lat- 
ter has become especially popu- 
lar in this community. 


AN OLD COMPANY AND A 
NEW PLANT 


The Robinson-Davis Lumber 
Co. operates half a dozen yards 
and has its head offices in the 
handsome Neosho plant. Here 
we met T. H. Wormington, the 
vice president and_ treasurer. 


buildings will be needed, and we 
expect to help build them.” 

A glance at the accompanying 
pictures will indicate the size 
and impressiveness of this yard. 
The storage buildings for lumber 
are of the umbrella type, and 
the open yard at the rear is en- 
closed with a high iron fence. 
The main building, which con- 
tains the office and the big sales 
lobby. is of masonry finish. The 
general offices are to the right, 
the big sales lobby to the left 
and in the center. The most con- 
spicuous stock exhibit is paint, 
an item that appears in prac 
tically every vard we've visited 
on this little trip. 

Monett, Mo., is also in the 
strawberry and dairy country, 
and adds a large poultry indus- 


try for good measure. E. W. 
Pfau, of the Coleman Lumber 
Co., testifies that farmers are 


finding some cheer and hope in 
rising prices. A large amount 
of repair work is under way, 4 
situation which readers of these 
cclumns will note has been re 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WHERE SPRING WATER AND DAIRYING 
DON'T MEAN WHAT YOU THINK — A CENTER 
OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE—A FAMOUS LUM- 
BERMAN DISCUSSES PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 


peated in about every Missouri 
town visited—a forerunner, we 
hope, of resumed construction of 
new buildings. Mr. Pfau says 
that because the railroads have 
set car minimums so high, there 
has been quite a bit of trucking 
of stock into southern Missouri 
yards. 

T. E. Cullen, of the Lambert 
Lumber Co., told the same story 
of repair and remodeling, of 
strawberries and _ diversified 
farming. He added that, while 
the local reputation 
as a fishing country, he wouldn't 


area has a 


know where to go locally, except 


to a market, to find fish. That 
Ozark fish seems to be an elu- 
sive beast. Not that we person- 


ally want to find him in his wild 
and savage state, for both of us 
would be embarrassed by the en- 
counter, but we get intrigued by 
stories about him. 


THE SECOND GENERATION 

IN CHARGE 

The J. G. Lingsweiler Lumber 
Co., of Lebanon, Mo., is an old 
company, founded in 1868. It is 
how operated by C. E. Lings- 
weiler. The yard was rebuilt a 
year ago, and is large and com- 
modious. The chief hindrance 
to business, so Mr. Lingsweiler 


says, is a lack of building loans. 
We noticed a carpenter building 
a camp house on a trailer out 
in the yard. This structure was 
to be used by a road-construction 
gang. 

J. H. Price, of the Burgner- 
Bowman-Matthews Lumber Co., 
in Lebanon, confessed that a lit- 
tle more trade wouldn’t make 
him mad. The famous Lake of 
the Ozarks isn’t so far from here. 
and according to accounts it has 
been creating business in camps 





Rear view of fine plant of the Rob- 

inson-Davis Lumber Co., at Neosho, 

which was rebuilt only a couple of 

years ago, in preparation for better 
times 
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and summer homes. But it’s a 
little too far away to make any 
bulge in Lebanon sales. How- 
ever, the size and character of 
these two yards indicate that 
lumber sales have been large in 
this little city, and they will be 
large again when the farmer 
neighbors get something substan- 
tial that they can use for money. 

One of the well known little 


cities in the Missouri Ozarks is 
Rolla. You’ve heard, I venture 
to say, of the Rolla School of 
Mines, although I believe this 
isn’t its official name. It is a 
State college of engineering and 
general science, and numbers a 
few co-eds among its students— 
young women who are studying 
mathematics or chemistry or the 
like. 

The F. B. Powell Lumber Co., 
owned and operated by Mr. 
Powell, is one of the handsome 
and efficient plants seen on this 
trip. The buildings, so Mr. 
Powell says, have been erected 
during a period of years—a plan 
that has much to recommend it, 
since in this way it is possible 
to determine by experience what 
equipment is needed and how it 
can be designed for efficiency. 
Mr. Powell called special atten- 
tion to the concrete alleys. He 
got along for a time without 
them, and had the bother of dust 
and mud. Eventually he laid the 
concrete with his own crew, and 
it is the best investment 
made in the plant. 


A YARD THAT SELLS PLUMB- 

ING SUPPLIES 

This yard carries a full stock 
of building materials, and has a 
well equipped hardware store. 
It handles not only building and 
kitchen hardware but paint and 
electrical goods and plumbing 
supplies. The company does not 
install plumbing, but has a large 
trade among local plumbers. Mr. 
Powell smiled as he unlocked 
the storage room where coup- 
lings and valves and the like are 
kept, and he remarked that be- 
cause a few overall pockets 
seemed to absorb these things, 
it had been found expedient to 
make sure that some one on the 
staff should be about when deliv- 


seys 








The building at the left was modernized into the fine looking warehouse at 
the right, by making a few relatively small changes and at low cost, by B. F. 
Dobyns, lumber retailer at Shelbina, Mo. 
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F. B. POWELL, of the F. B. Powell 
Lumber Co., Rolla, operates a plant 
that impressed the Realm editor as 





one of the most efficient seen on 
his recent trip 

eries were made. As usual it 

was the exceptional few that 


made this policy necessary. 

Across the street is a storage 
building for roofing, sash and 
the like. This structure is a re- 
modeled livery stable. Roll roof- 
ing is kept in a basement which 
is cool enough to keep the 
asphalt from getting soft and 
sticking. We noticed a big canoe 
in the warehouse, and’ were told 
that this is a family vehicle, 
used at a summer camp on a 
neighboring river. We noted 
also that the yard carries a large 
stock of reinforcing iron, an 
item necessary in concrete work, 
and one that amounts to a satis- 
factory volume in the course of 
the year. Like many other yards, 
this one has found it expedient 
to stock some No. 3 lumber—a 
distinct concession to the times, 
since the natural preference 
among local owners and contrac- 
tors is for better grades. With- 
out much doubt the trade will go 
back to better materials as soon 
as economic conditions mend. 

In this yard we also met H. 


[Bh FDGBYNS LUMBER Co 
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M. Katz, Mr. Powell’s brother. in- 
law and his right-hand man. 
The Herrmann Lumber Co. 
has a yard in Rolla, one of three 
operated by this family, though 
we understand that it is not a 
line, but that each yard is 
operated separately. Cecil Herr 
mann has charge of this yard; 
he is a brother of J. E. Herr: 
mann mentioned in an earlier 
issue as manager of the yard in 
Fort Scott, Kan. This yard also 
has an extensive stock of paint 
and hardware. Mr. Herrmann 
stated that new construction was 





yard. Mr. Dobyns admired and 
still admires the great State of 
Florida, but it was clear to his 
sharp eye that a lot of people 
from other States had tempo- 
rarily taken leave of their sense 
of proportion, and he didn’t care 
to be present at what our high- 
brow friends call the debacle. 
It will tell you something else 
about this dealer’s sharp mem- 
ory that, after those casual meet 
ings eight years ago, he promptly 
called the inkslinger of this de- 
partment by name. He knows 
lumbermen all over the country, 
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practically all parts of the coun- 
try, had a pride of ownership in 
their farms. That has been par- 
tially lost, and the loss has made 
a tremendous difference in na- 
tional life. Part of it has been 
caused by tenantry. A farmer 
retired and moved to town, and 
the farm had to support two 
families. Even in good times it 
could hardly carry the burden, 
and no money was left over to 
keep it in repair. But, whatever 
the cause, the country can’t get 
along without good farms, and 
good farms are in part the prod- 
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sales this season. Mr. Hawking 
added that there was a huge 
ready-made market for building 
supplies as soon as these prices 
began putting money into farm. 
ers’ hands—a story we _ hear 
everywhere in the farming coun. 
try. 





Construction is Gaining 


Construction contracts of all de- 
scriptions awarded in the 37 States 
east of the Rocky Mountains dur- 
ing June totaled $103,255,400, ac- 


starting slowly this season. 


THE REALM MEETS AN OLD 
FRIEND 


In Shelbina this department 
renewed an acquaintance with 
B. F. Dobyns. of the lumber 
company which bears his name 
Some eight vears ago our trails 
crossed several times in Florida, 


structure 


town 


at a time when the Realm was that two 
taking a goggle-evyed look at the crossing 
huge real estate and building took 
rush that was just passing the 


crest, and when Mr. Dobyns was 
looking the place over to see if 
he wanted to start some yards 
It will tell you something about 
the shrewdness of this widely 


make 


and his mind is an encyclopae- 
dia of lumber history. 

Mr. Dobyns takes a justifiable 
pride in his lumber warehouse, 
especially because it is an old 
that he 
with comparatively few changes, 
and at relatively small cost. The 
changed 
and presently Mr. Dobyns found 
trunk 


thought 
warehouse from an old-fashioned 
plant of a kind common a gen- 
eration ago, to one of the show his 
spots of the town. 
few 
but not many people looking at 


reason for 15 
cent wheat, 


modernized 


with the years, 
highways were 
his corner, so he 

and altered the 
up in this 
father’s 
He had to yard. 
structural changes, C. R. Hawkins, of 
Missouri 


uct of pride of ownership. Of 
course there never was a sound 

cent corn or 35 
regardless of the 
law of supply and demand. Once 
prices are reasonable again and 
farmers rediscover the old pride 
of ownership, they’ll be sawing 
logs in the Northwest.” 

As you might easily guess, the 
first rule in operating this yard 
is the rule of cleanliness and or- 
der. Mr. Dobyns practically grew 
business, 
early memories have to do with 
operation 


the North 


Lumber Co., a widely 


cording to F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. This was a gain of almost 
34 percent over the total of $77,- 
171,700 shown for May. During 
June of last year the contract vol- 
ume amounted to $113,075,000. 

3reaking down the June, 1933, 
contract total, the Dodge organ- 
ization indicates a total of $74,434,- 
400 for privately-financed undertak- 
ings as distinguished from the total 
of $28,821,000 for publicly-financed 
work. Thus the total of private 
work during June compares with 
only. $53,487,500 for May and $48,- 
806,800 in June, 1932. 

Showing further the distribution 
of June, 1933, awards, the current 
report gives a total of $27,793,200 
for residential building as against 
$26,519,700 for May, and only $23,- 


for his 


of the 


known dealer to say that after a the “before and after” pictures known line-yard concern with 116,200 for June, 1932; non resi- 
few days he came to the firm would guess that the one build- head offices at Hannibal. Mo., dential building awards during 


decision that Florida had enough 
yards, and that it was a 
place for an outsider to look at 
the breakers on the beach, and 


good 


“There 


said, 


to continue in business in Mis- changed back to what it was. I more. This advance 
souri where similar breakers can remember the days when itself felt in better 
would not roll over the home farmers around here, and in and will doubtless 


ing grew out of the other. 
has been 
that is not so good,” Mr. Dobyns 
“and 


told us that 


one change 


one thing must be 


the Shelbina farm- 
ers are much encouraged by the 
fact that prices of their produce 
had advanced by 100 percent or 
has made 
collections, 
mean 


June amounted to $51,024,400 as 
compared with $31,639,400 — for 
May and $39,812,600 for June, 
1932; awards for public works and 
public utilities during June, 193%, 
totaled $24,437,800 as against $19,- 
112,600 for May and $50,146,200 


many for June of last year. 


Error in Bid Causes Trouble for Dealer 


One of the easiest ways for a retail lumber 
dealer to get into trouble is to make a mistake 
in submitting a bid to furnish materials. This 
is true because, generally speaking, in situations 
of this kind, “mistakes don’t go,” especially if 
not discovered until after acceptance by the 
buyer, and the dealer may be held bound by 
his bid. 

Of course, the facts of a given case may 
change or temper the judgment thereon, but, 
in the absence of out-of-the-ordinary circum- 
stances, the foregoing constitutes the general 
rule. As an illustration of the possible danger 
to a dealer in overlooking it when computing 
bids, the following case is squarely in point. 

Here the defendant, a retail lumber dealer, 
was asked to submit a bid for the lumber and 
other materials which plaintiff required in build- 
ing a house. Defendant made up an itemized 
bid from the statement furnished by plaintiff 
which he placed on three sheets of paper. An 
office assistant was directed to add up the total 
on an adding machine. This was done and in 
some manner a mistake was made, for the total 
was computed as $1,400, when the correct total 
was over $2,000. 

Defendant then submitted his bid on his letter 
head, which, among other things, contained the 
following statement: “Errors in extensions sub- 
ject to correction.” Plaintiff accepted this bid, 
since it was several hundred dollars below the 
next lowest, and proceeded with his plans. 

After defendant had delivered about $250 
worth of lumber, he discovered his mistake in 
computing the total of his bid, and declined to 
make further deliveries unless plaintiff. would 
consent to a correction of the bid. Plaintiff 
stcod on the letter of the contract, obtained the 





[By Leslie Childs] 


lumber elsewhere, and at the conclusion of his 
building operations brought action against the 
defendant for damages, for his failure to fur- 
nish the lumber according to his bid. 

Defendant opposed this action on the ground 
of mistake in computing his bid, and took the 
position that, owing to the great difference be- 
tween his bid and that of his nearest competi- 
tor, the plaintiff must have known there was 
a mistake when he received the bid. In addi- 
tion, defendant contended that the printed state- 
ment on his bid, i. e., “Errors in extensions 
subject to correction,” entitled him to correct 
his bid. Trial in the lower court resulted in a 
judgment for plaintiff. Defendant appealed, and 
the higher court in affirming the judgment rea- 
soned as follows: 

It is in effect asserted by (defendant) that 
performance of his bid to furnish the lum- 
ber and other material for $1,400 should be 
excused because it was a palpable mistake 
and so manifest it must be inferred as a 
matter of law that (plaintiff) was aware of 
the mistake before the contract was made; 
and further that the error was subject to 
correction by virtue of the provision in the 
printed matter upon which the estimate and 
bid was submitted. * * * We have before us 
the original pages of the estimate and bid, 
and it seems to us there was nothing to 
put (plaintiff) upon notice of any mistake. 
It could only have been ascertained by ad- 
dition of over a hundred items appearing 
upon the three pages. Certainly it can not 
be inferred as a matter of law that (plain- 
tiff) knew of the same before the contract 
was made. And in this connection the jury 
found that plaintiff did not discover the 
mistake before the contract was made, and 


that he 
do, © © © 


As to the effect of the words, “Errors in 


was not negligent in failing so to 


extensions subject to correction,” there ap- 
pears to be no errors in extensions. The 
only extensions we find are the prices on 


each line at the right hand side of the page. 
There are no errors claimed there. No to- 
tals appear at the bottom of the pages. * * * 
The words relied upon have no application 
to the errors made. 

Furthermore, the jury found that (de- 
fendant) in preparing and furnishing the 
estimate did not intend to make the printed 
words at the top of the pages a part of the 
bid for the sale of the lumber. The sur- 
rounding facts and circumstances’ support 
this finding. Upon this finding, the printed 
matter is not to be considered a part of the 
contract between the parties. * * * Affirmed. 
(25 S. W. 2d. 319) 


So, the defendant dealer was held liable for 
the amount of loss caused the plaintiff through 
the breach of contract in failing to furnish the 
lumber at the price of $1,400. And, for a set of 
facts and circumstances illustrating the danger 
to lumber merchants in making mistakes in the 
computation of bids, the case is to the point. 

Here was a plain case of error in a substan- 
tial amount, around $600. But, since the mis- 
take was not discovered until after the accept- 
ance of the bid by plaintiff, and it was not 
shown that the latter knew of the mistake or 
took any unfair advantage of defendant, the 
defendant was held bound by his estimate and 
bid. Truly, the foregoing holding is one that 
every retail lumber dealer may well paste in 
his hat, as a reminder to check and double 
check bids of this kind, to the end that errors 
may not creep in. 
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WHAT SHE SAW 


Mrs. Louella Looksharp Writes From 
the Century of Progress to Her 
Friend, Mrs. Henrietta Homebody 


DeAk IIENRIETTA: 

Well, I've just been through the lumbermen’s 
Sunlight House here at the Fair, and while | 
am resting in a big easy chair in one of the 
exhibits in the Home Planning Building I’ll 
write you the letter I promised. 

My head is so full of what I’ve seen that if 
I should try to tell it all I wouldn’t know 
where to begin or end, but knowing how you 
love beautiful dishes and other nice things for 
the table, I will first tell you about the per- 
fectly lovely wooden dishes that | saw in the 
dining room of the Sunlight House, which, you 
know was built by the lumber people to show 
how beautiful—outside and inside—an all-wood 
house can be. 

| don’t care much for slang, but when we 
came to the dining room and a gentleman in 
front of me said to his wife, “Mary, this is a 
knockout!” I couldn’t help agreeing with him. 
He was looking straight at the table and side- 


board, and the wooden dishes thereon, although 


apparently admiring the whole ensemble of the 
room. I learned that the wide wall panels are 
of walnut veneer on S£-inch wood base, nailed 
direct to the studs; the ceiling is of Douglas 
fir plywood with one coat of kalsomine, and the 
floor is solid walnut parquet. The room is 
beautifully furnished and on the table and 
buffet are the wood dishes and table appoint- 
ments that I started to tell you about. These 
dishes are made from bird's-eye maple with 
walnut inlays on some of them, all beautifully 
polished. Really you never saw anything more 
iovely, and such a novelty! The table was 
laid as for a regular meal, with plates, wood 
candlesticks, and even steins, while in the center 
was a wonderful decorative centerpiece consist- 
ing of a tray on which was fruit—apples, a 
pear, a banana, a bunch of grapes—all carved 
out of the same wood as the plates. The steins 
were of walnut, with maple handles. On the 
sideboard was a large fruit or salad bowl with 
all the other features of the complete set— 
plates, cups, spoon and fork, creamer and 
sugar bowl etc., all of wood. 

I was curious to know how these pieces were 
given such a beautiful finish, and upon inquiry 
iearned that their finish was a special combina- 





The dining room of the Sunlight House at Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion is a much admired feature 
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‘to find out. 




















tion of lacquer and olive 
oil, the latter ingredient 
I fancy being something 
rather new in wood 
finishes. This coating 
makes the dishes imper- 
vious to heat or mois- 
ture, or to any of the 
acids found in foods or 
liquids. 

And, of course, if the 
maid happens to drop 
one of the dishes, it will 
not break! But aside 
from their indestructi- 
bility, these dishes are 
as dainty and beautiful as the finest chinaware. 

I knew that you would be asking me where 
and how these dishes are made, so | took pains 
They are not a factory product, 
but were designed by, and are being produced 
under the personal supervision of Helen Hughes 
Dulany, decorative art stylist, who has a lovely 
penthouse studio, filled with beautiful things, 
at 936 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. These 





RETAILERS, 
ATTENTION! 


Why not offer a small prize for the 
lady of your town who writes home 
from the Century of Progress Exposition 
the best letter describing her visit to 
the Sunlight House of the Lumber In- 
dustries, and what she saw there? 

See page 23 of the July 8 issue for 
further suggestions. 





dishes and the other table appointments—did I 
mention the beautiful wceod candlesticks ?—are 
handmade; that is, they are turned in a hand 
lathe, the whole process of production and fin- 
ishing being personally supervised by Mrs. 
Dulany, who by the way is the wife of a very 
well known Chicago lumberman, Mr. George 
W. Dulany, jr. 

Well, Henrietta, this letter is getting pretty 
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The child's bed room in Sunlight House at Century of Progress Expo- 
sition. The walls of knotty pine get much comment 


long, and as | expect Mr. Looksharp to meet 
me here in a few minutes, [ will only take 
time now to tell you about the child's bedroom 
in the Sunlight House. I couldn't help thinking 
how your Bobby or my Mary would delight in 
having such a room. The walls are finished 
with—what do you think?—wide, white, pine 
boards, all sprinkled with small knots. Right 
behind me was an elderly lady, who touched my 
arm and said: “My, it’s right pretty, ain't 
it—but I wouldn’t want to have my house fin- 
ished like that—I’d be afraid that after a while 
some of the knots would fall out and leave 
ugly holes.” But one of the nice young men 
who are there explaining everything to the vis- 
itors heard what she said and he told her, 
“These are all tight knots, guaranteed by 
Mother Nature not to fall out.” Then she said, 
“Oh, then I think I would like to have it used 
in my house.” 

This knotty pine finish, the young man told 
me, is being used very extensively in modern 
residences, and is made by a number of well 
known lumber companies, that used on the walls 
of this room being supplied by the Winton Lum- 
ber Sales Co., Minneapolis, Minn. The bedroom 
has a nice floor which the young man said was 
of white oak made and donated by the Fordyce- 
Crossett Sales Co., Chicago. 

Well, I see Mr. Looksharp coming, so I will 
bring this rambling epistle to a close. 


Yours, as ever, 
LOUELLA., 


A close-up view showing some of the beautiful wooden dishes designed 
and produced by Helen Hughes Dulany 
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The Retailer Needs SHOWMANSHIP 


—IN DISPLAY OF GOODS 


—IN APPEARANCE OF YARD 
—IN ARCHITECTURAL APPEAL 


Some adequate means of display- 
ing the goods for sale in a lumber 
yard has always been a real prob- 
lem. Too many dealers have given 
up the idea altogether and have de- 





chine or an electric refrigerator to 
a home. “Did you sell that ice 


box?” he asks. 
“No,” the salesman says, “I’m 
just leaving it for a demonstra- 


Displays like this exemplify merchandising “showmanship” 


pended upon other types of sales 
promotion, or upon the needs of 
the community, to take the place 
of showing building materials. 

It is easy to say: “Everybody 
knows what building materials 
look like. They know what they 
are used for. They don’t make a 
beautiful display, so | won't bother 
to try to show them. People will 
come and buy when they get ready 
to use some materials.” 

That philosophy might work if 


the buying public had unlimited 
buying means. But, when every 
other salesman in the world is 


using every possible enticement to 
persuade the public to buy the mer- 
chandise that he sells, it behooves 
the dealer in building materials to 
do some enticing on his own ac- 
count. If all the money available 
for purchases goes for the glitter- 
ing things, the wares that lend 
themselves most easily to clever 
displays, there will be very little 


left for building and improving 
homes, 
The average lumber dealer 


passes the automobile showroom 
and sighs with envy. “Gee whiz,” 
he thinks, “if I had something like 
that to show I’d make a real show- 
room in the front of my yard, 
maybe turn the front half into a 
big display room.” 

The same dealer sees the auto- 
mobile salesman out with a pro- 
spective buyer of a new car. He 
is demonstrating to this represen- 
tative of the buying public what 
his car will do. “My goodness,” 
thinks the lumber dealer, “if I only 
had something that had wheels un- 
der it | could take out my pros- 
pects, too.” 

Or, perhaps he sees the specialty 
salesman delivering a washing ma- 


Flower Beds—Neat Fences— Well 


chance of selling materials for 
needed new homes, or to improve 
the homes that are already built. 
There are some things that he 
can do to improve the sales appeal 
of his yard. For one thing, the 
outward appearance of a large per- 
centage of yards could be greatly 


improved without much expense 
and with little effort. The big oil 
companies which operate filling 


stations throughout the land un- 
derstand the psychology of “eye 
appeal.” 

Every lumber dealer, every mer- 
chant for that matter, can study 
the setting and the surroundings of 
a modern filling station to his own 
advantage. They are immaculately 
clean, to begin with. Possibly the 
danger of debris of any kind in 
connection with gasoline partly ex- 
plains the rules for perfect cleanli- 
ness. Fire hazard also exists 
around a lumber yard though to a 
less degree. Not only because it 
helps the looks of the premises to 
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tion. But likely it'll be a sale. A 
big percentage of electrical appli- 
ances that are properly demon- 
strated are never taken out of the 
prospect’s home.” 

“Tf I only had something that 
worked with electricity I'd get 
some results,” the lumber dealer 
sighs. “But I can’t very well build 
a house and let people live in it to 
prove to them that they ought to 
build a new home.” 


The worst part of it is that 
while he is wishing that he could 
use the power of demonstration and 
showmanship to make sales of 
building materials the clever sales- 
men of electrical devices and of au- 
tomobiles and many other items 
are depleting the purchasing power 
of the buying public, and with 
every sale of their goods the lum- 
ber dealer stands just a little less 








Painted Buildings—Clean, Light 
Interiors—Attractively Arranged 
Stocks—Are His “Stage Settings” 


keep them neat and orderly, but 
because it is dangerous to have 
them cluttered up, the lumber yard 
should be kept clean. 

Again, there often are flower 
beds in front and along the sides 
of the filling stations. Why 
couldn’t the lumber yards borrow 
that idea from the filling stations? 
The gasoline men would not ob- 
ject, and it would add vastly to 
the appearance of the business 
streets of any town, city or vil- 
lage. And the man who plants 
flowers will be surprised at the 
number and the kinds of people 
who will stop and admire the 
blooms. 

It goes without saying that the 
lumber yard should maintain its 
sheds and fences in good repair 
and well painted. It is rather a 
dismal joke at the expense of the 
lumberman when it can be said 
that he sells boards and paints and 
needs to use both worse than any- 
body else in town. 

Then why can not something be 
done to make the front and the 
office of lumber yards architectur- 
ally more appealing? Is there any 
real reason for the barnlike front 
that seems to characterze so many 
lumber yards? Why not design 
them so as to stand for the beauty, 
the strength, the comfort that 
building materials really mean? 

And the inside of the office 
should be finished in pleasing color 
combinations, well lighted and 
clean. It might help sales of in- 
terior finishes a lot to have the 
office painted each vear. 

While it may not be practicable 
to put a sample house in the win- 
dow nor to pile lumber and other 
materials where everybody can see 
and handle them, there are certain 
items that may be put out where 
the men and women who come into 
the office can examine them, note 











Lumber store displays can emphasize the modernizing theme 
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the prices, and in the case of paints 
read the formulas and study the 
color charts. 


People, particularly women 
shoppers who buy most of the in- 
terior decorating materials, like to 
make their own selections. They 
like to take their time and not 
feel that some salesman is eager to 
be finished with them so that he 
can go on to the next customer or 
perhaps be free to continue the 
story that was interrupted when 
she came in. Building hardware is 
another item that people like to 
feel, test the weight, and examine 
at leisure. Paint brushes, compo- 
sition shingles, and many other ar- 
ticles in the building material line 
lend themselves to display on open 
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tables or display racks to which 
the public can have free access. 


Pictures, with details of  re- 
modeling jobs; photographs of new 
houses, with approximate  con- 
struction costs, are all good ways 
to suggest the possibilities of small 
expenditures for building materi- 
als. After all, the lumberman who 
is a real showman sells not materi- 
als only but comfort and style and 
beauty and satisfaction. 


In a lumber yard, perhaps more 
than in any other place of busi- 
ness, the value of the display de- 
pends upon what kind of a show- 
man the dealer himself is. One 
does not have to have a pile of 
boards in the office in order to 
make sure that a customer sees 
them. Why not take the customer 
right down the driveway to the 
kind of material he is _ talking 
about buying ? 





Why not take out a board, point 
out its straightness, its quality, the 


smooth beauty, the strength that is 
one of the first requirements of 
any piece of building material? 
The man to whom a piece of lum- 
ber is not really beautiful has no 
business trying to sell lumber. 
There is nothing more expressive 
of Nature’s provision for man, of 
man’s ingenuity in making the 
most of her products, than a sim- 
ple piece of lumber such as is for 
sale in any lumber yard. 

Real showmanship requires im- 
agination. It necessitates the abil- 
ity to look forward and visualize 
the home, the new floor, the farm 
structure, that the prospective 
buyer intends to build. Every man 
who attempts to show lumber 
should know something about plan- 
ning and constructing buildings. 

Showmanship in the lumber 
yard is just as important as in any 











The attractively displayed paints fairly shout, “Buy me!” 


other line of merchandising. While 
it has certain limitations, the lum- 
ber dealer should not be discour- 
aged by them. Every lovely home 
in the community is a silent but a 
potent argument for patronizing 
the lumber yard. Every remodeled 
job points toward the lumber yard. 

But other forces are pulling 
strings, too. The lumber dealer 
can not afford to leave it to chance 
to decide whether or not it will be 
a new automobile or a new home. 
One of the things that every lum- 
berman needs to do is to brush up 
on his ability as a showman. To 
de this he will renew his enthusi- 
asm for selling his materials. And 
he will never miss a chance to 
make an opportunity to entice 
shoppers down into his sheds and 
among the piles of lumber and 
other materials that spedk of the 
romance of new homes. 


Advertising to Scattered Customers 


Because they seek to sell home building ma- 
terials to any customers within a radius of 
forty miles of their big retail establishment at 
Odessa, N. Y., Cotton & Hanlon use radio 
advertising to bring their messages to the at- 
tention of customers. 

“Newspaper advertising is hardly practicable 
in our particular case,” explained C. D. Har- 
rington, advertising manager, “as we would 
have to advertise in probably fifty small daily 
and weekly papers to reach the same number of 
people that we reach with our radio program. 
Possibly in other territories this fact would not 
hold true.” He continued. 

We now have five branch yards in opera- 
tion that do considerable advertising on 
their own responsibility, although we co- 
operate with them in this as far as possible. 
We will probably increase this number of 
yards before the building season is over. 

On the whole, we consider the money ap- 
propriated for radio advertising as well 
spent, not alone for the actual immediate 
sales, but for the additional prestige it gives 
and the contact that it maintains with the 
public, both of which will, we expect, lead 
to future business. The orchestra and vocal- 
ists we use are extremely popular, and the 
entire program is handled in a manner that 
makes it eagerly looked forward to from 
week to week by a great number of listeners. 
We have curtailed our program to fifteen 
minutes during the summer, because in the 
rural sections there are too many other mat- 
ters to receive the attention of the listeners, 
but we expect to resume the full half-hour 
Period in the fall. 


This firm, which advertises that it has the 
“most complete lumber yard in New York 
“tate,” has prepared an 82-page catalog entitled 
“The llome Complete,” and the title is cer- 


tainly appropriate, if one may judge by the 
variety of articles listed. The radio program 
each week consists of entertainment numbers 
mostly, with a few of what radio broadcasters 
call “commercial plugs” used occasionally. The 
first plug in a typical program tells the listen- 
ers about the catalog: 

In the Cotton & Hanlon Catalog you will 
find listed forty-six items of flooring and 
twenty items of siding, providing a range in 
price and variety that will suit any pocket- 
book or please any taste. But this is only 
typical of the thoroughness with which Cot- 
ton & Hanlon continually canvass the market 
to provide for you the largest and most com- 
plete stock of building materials and supplies 
in New York State. When you are building 
or remodeling, call at one of the Cotton & 
Hanlon yards and inspect the remarkable 
variety of materials on display. You may be 
assured of finding that which meets your own 
particular requirements. 


The second is the “Cotton & Hanlon Re- 
porter,” which in a conversational manner tells 
of some new or remodeling jobs for which the 
company has furnished the materials. “We 
feel that this feature, presented in the middle 
of our program, has the greatest advertising 
value of any part,” said Mr. Harrington, and 
then he told why: 

It removes the impersonal attitude and 
brings our work right to each individual 
door. The jobs we mention each week are 
carefully distributed throughout our terri- 
tory, and we endeavor to represent each 
neighborhood at some time or other. Human 
nature is such that the average individual 
likes to have his name or his neighbor's 
name mentioned on the air, and this fact 
helps to add the personal touch to our pro- 
gram and keep our listeners alert for the 


announcer’s message. Then, too, curiosity 
will lead him to inspect the jobs we mention 
in his neighborhood, and of course we at- 
tempt to give the builder the kind of service 
that will make him an enthusiastic booster. 


Here is what the “Reporter” reported in one 
program: 


Here are a few more from the long list of 
people who are building new homes or re- 
modeling their present homes with the use 
of Cotton & Hanlon materials. Maybe your 
neighbor is among them. 


We mentioned a short time ago that Mr. 
Chas. Keller of Spencer was building a new 
home. Work on this home is now nearing 
completion and Mr. Keller is installing a new 
heating plant, a new bathroom outfit and a 
sewage disposal outfit, all of which merit 
your critical inspection. 

Thomas Sheahan has a new home just com- 
pleted on Waverly Street in Waverly. It 
would be worth your while to look this place 
over, inspect the quality and variety of the 
materials contained in it and if possible, talk 
with Mr. Sheahan about it. We know he 
will be enthusiastic. 


W. G. Buckholtz of Geneva is building a 
new cottage on Seneca Lake near Kendaia. 
Mr. Buckholtz is incorporating every detail 
that tends to provide ease and comfort in 
this cottage and expects to spend many 
pleasant hours there. 


Among others, the United States Govern- 
ment has just placed an order for approxi- 
mately two carloads of materials to be used 
in the Federal Reforestation Camp now be- 
ing constructed in Enfield Glen State Park. 
This order is obvious testimony as to the 
value of Cotton & Hanlon merchandise. 

This group is proud of the improvements 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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New Ventures in Knoxville 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 17. 
Shephard-Huffaker Lumber Co., 
firm known as the Quality Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
has entered the local trade. The new firm 1s 
owned and operated by Fred H. Williams, 
president; J. H. Flack, vice president, and Miss 
Johnnie Kinnamon, — secretary-treasurer, all 
native Knoxvillians of long experience in the 
lumber business. 


Another recent 
that of entry 
Co. (Ine.), 


Succeeding the 
a new lumber 


change in the local field is 

therein of the Shephard Lumber 
headed by W. G. Shephard, who 
recently sold his interest in the Shephard- 
Huffaker Lumber Co. This is an _ interior 
lumber business, according to statement by Mr. 
Shephard, all lumber being stored under cover. 
The company is also in position to manufacture 
almost anything in wood. 





This Display Got the Business 

More direct sales were traced to the series 
of displays illustrated below, which appeared 
in the long windows of the Mechanic’s Planing 
Mill Co., Evansville, Ind., last Christmas time, 
than to any other promotional feature the com- 
pany has prepared in its thirty-five years’ exist- 
ence, an official of the firm told a_ visiting 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN representative recently, 
and in fact sales are still being made as a result 
of this remarkable exhibit. 

The company’s main shed has a broad front- 
age on an important street, and in the center is 
the driveway to the alley. On the left of the 
alley is the office space, and the other half of 
the building front is entirely devoted to display, 
with six windows in a row in front, and another 
around at the side. At each of these windows 
the back is low, so the observer may look at 
the long shelves full of paint, along the wall 
of the long and narrow display room. In this 
room also are displayed the hardware and other 
specialties. The firm is well pleased with itself 
for adding paint to its line of other products, 
for in addition to the profits on the paint, there 
are added profits on the lumber and materials 
sold to people attracted by the paint. 

This Christmas display helped to sell paint, 
for though paint is not in the window itself, 
anyone looking at the window just couldn't help 


seeing the paint beyond. And newspaper re 
ports said that practically every person in 
Evansville saw the display, either in the day- 


time or when it was floodlighted at night, ex- 
claiming about old Santa and his reindeer, the 
doll and doll bed in front of the fireplace, the 
familiar Ohio River as shown in the third 
space, with steamboat in the foreground, the 
model home (built at the company’s own plant), 
and finally the scenes depicting the birth of 
Christ, all in a most realistic manner. 
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Though few lumbermen have the facilities 
to prepare such an elaborate display in their 
windows, many can profit from this general 


idea, and it is probable that if a dealer were to 
prepare something really good like this, and 
even put it back in his shed somewhere, news- 
papers would write about it and people would 
make special efforts to come and see it. It is 
an idea that might be adapted to other special 
occasions, too, such as Thanksgiving. 








Here is another method of handling 
screen cloth, in use at the R. J. Hurley 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Chillicothe, Mo. 
The end pieces were cut with a band 
saw, and solidly braced at the back, 
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as the ilustration shows. The rolls of 
screen are thrust in at the end, with 
the free end coming off at the bottom. 
This can be pulled out and the desired 
length cut off without handling the 
roll. The weight of the roll causes 
friction enough to keep the screen 
from unwinding of itself, as it is likely 
to do if the roll is held by a rod 
through the center. 
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Good Results From Campaign 


SPRINGFIELD, Outo, July 17.—The remodel- 
ing and repair activities promoted by the Home | 
Repair and Modernizing Bureau have producea | 
12,000 hours of direct labor and 24,000 hours of 
indirect labor since the Bureau ag opened 
three months ago, according to Ray E. Higgins, 
manager. 

The estimate of indirect hours of labor is 
based on reports turned in by lumber and ma- 
terial dealers, who noticed a pick-up in busi- 
ness coincident with launching of the campaign. 

An average of more than $1,000 per week has 
been loaned property owners for repair and 
modernizing work by local financial institutions 
due to direct efforts of the bureau, Mr. Higgins 
said, and applications for loans continue to 
come in at a good pace. 








Local Dealers Advance Prices 


Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo., July 17.—Local dealers 
in lumber and building materials predict a sub- 
stantial advance in the cost of building in the 
very near future, as a result of advances in 
wholesale prices of lumber and other materials 
entering into building construction. They re- 
port wholesale prices already having advanced 


anywhere from 10 to 25 percent, with these 
prices guaranteed only from day to day, and 
in some instances orders placed have been 


turned down by the mills because of their in- 
ability to supply the stock. Dealers predict that 
prices in the next three weeks will reach the 
1926 level, which will average from 75 to 80 
percent of the peak prices on building materials 





reached in 1920. Wholesale quotations on 
metal roofing have advanced 20 percent, being 
followed by similar advances in retail prices. 


Reinforcing steel also has taken a slight ad- 
vance, while there has been an increase of 25 
cents a gallon on linseed oil. As yet, however, 
dealers report that there have been no whole- 
sale advances on paint. 





Profit Dees Not — . 
Large Volume 


“A small yard with a 
about it is the ideal, so far as I am concerned,” 
declared Peter “Honest Pete” Klippensteen, 
proprietor of the Manchester Lumber & Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., as he reflected with 


distinguishing mark 





pleasure on the thirteen carloads of lumber he 
sold during the first two weeks in May. 

That was more than was sold by any other 
dealer within miles of him, but it is not vol- 
ume alone he seeks, though in pre-depression days 
he used to do an annual business of $150,000 


page is shown the series of window displays which brought more direct sales than any other promotional 
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to $180,060. He is a “stickler” for quality and 
service-—the kind of service that insists upon 
the customer getting the kind of lumber he 
needs and pays for. By personal supervision 
he makes sure that each load measures up to 
this cede, even to the extent of pulling off half 
the load to remove any sub-standard pieces. 

It would appear that this policy would have 
quite a lot to do with the volume the dealer 
maintains, but he ascribes much of it to the 
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This lighthouse tower provides positive iden- 
tification of a Los Angeles lumber dealer who 
gives good service and honest quality 


identification made possible by the lighthouse 
on top of his office, which is well known to 
everybody in that part of town, and to many 
people ali over the city. It is a valuable part 
of his program of succeeding by satisfying his 
customers, for it is easy for a pleased buyer to 
direct a friend to “the yard with the lighthouse.” 





. . 

A Display That Convinces 

A dealer’s assurance that a roofing cement 
is waterproof is valuable. So is the manufac- 
turer’s guaranty. But the Concord Lumber 
Co., Wilmington, Del., has developed a display 
that tells the customer “This product is good” 
more convincingly and more noticeably than 
does the word of either the dealer or the manu- 
facturer. 

In a window of the store the Concord com- 
pany put a wooden frame to support a square 
of canvas. This canvas was painted with some 
of the dealer’s stock of roof cement, and then 
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it was filled with water. That would show the 
ability of the cement to hold water, but it alone 
would not attract the attention of passersby. 
So three miniature sail boats were put on the 
little “lake.” The local paper carried a news 
story about it, with a picture, and the dealer 
mentioned that he had the cement available 
in small quantities, for such jobs as this, or in 
large quantities. 

This is a display idea that almost any dealer 
can use. If an oscillating fan is installed in 
the window there will be the added advantage 
of motion to attract the eye of the passerby, 
but one must exercise care in adjusting posi- 
tion of the fan and of the boats themselves, to 
avoid piling them all up on one side of the 
pond. 





Ever Try These Order Sources? 


There is money in places that lumber dealers 
sometimes overlook. Here are a few avenues 
of extra effort which bring extra orders and 
extra cash to H. F. Coleman, head of the 
Amatex Lumber Co., Montebello, Calif. : 

Lumber and millwork for store signs and 
road signs for several large companies. Gets 
this business by contacting sign painters, with- 
out waiting for them to come to him. In ad- 
dition to the price of the material, he gets a 
little extra for cutting to size; at one time he 
can cut four wooden, or seven composition, 
signs. 

He regularly solicits factories in the Los 
Angeles industrial district for cabinet work, 
and always gets at least some small orders here 
and there on each soliciting trip. 

When anyone comes to the yard and asks for 
2x2’s, Mr. Coleman sus- a 
pects that a quilting 
frame is to be made, be- 
cause this is quite popu- 
lar nowadays, and if the 
customer replies “yes” to 

his question he shows a 

quilting frame of his own 

design; it is equipped 
with ratchets for stretch- 
ing the quilt, and is most 
convenient, so the cus- 
tomer usually gladly pays 


12 FEET 


the $3.75 it costs. The 
material for the frame 
costs 36 cents and the 
labor $1. He makes up 


the frames on rainy days 
and in spare time; one 
day he made twelve, and 
they were all sold in a 
couple of months. 

About ten tons of rock | = 
and sand are sold each _ 
month by the Amatex 


—" 
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Which Way Should It Slope? 


In the March 18 issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN the larger of the two accompany- 
ing illustrations appeared, to illustrate how the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., in- 
structed a customer to pile lumber that must 





remain long in pile. Subsequently W. W. 
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Method recommended by Mr. W ood 


Wood, wholesale and retail lumberman of Belle 
Fourche, S. D., took exception to this, sug- 
gesting what his twenty-eight years of experi- 
ence in piling western pine for drying have 
convinced him is a better method. He wrote: 

We started out piling as Mr. Seidel sug- 
gested in his illustration. That makes a very 
pretty pile, but not serviceable as if the pile 


leaned to the rear instead of to the front. 
It is plain to see that the top of the pile is 
the roof, and the drain is to the rear and 
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Method recommended by Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 





company. It is in small 

lots, four barrels the average sale. Rock and 
sand companies charge $2 for delivery on 
loads of less than five tons; Mr. Coleman makes 
no such charge, but makes a good profit on the 
orders, and saves money for the man who needs 
the material for a finishing job. 

“A few dollars here and a few dollars there,” 
says the lumber dealer, “can always be made 
when and where the average dealer is not look- 
ing for sales or profits.” 


then drips from layer to layer of boards all 
the way down the end of the pile, and every 
board all the way down is soaked at the 
end. Especially is this damaging in case 
two boards are laid in a tier. 

If his pile should have inclined back in- 
stead of forward, the rains might wet the 
front a little, but not much because the sticks 
and ends of the boards make the end of the 
pile almost solid. Then when the water is 
carried to the rear of the pile by the roof, 
which projects out over the end, it drips 





has produced for the Mechanic’s Planing Mill Co., Evansville, Ind., in the thirty-five years the firm has existed 
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clear of the pile and does 
lumber in long wet spells. 

It cost the writer several thousand feet of 
high priced lumber to find this out. We had 
to cut to waste a good many 2-foot ends 
from lumber which had been damaged by 
water drooling down over it. 


not damage the 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to call 
this to the attention of readers, who can look 
at the two pictures and draw their own con- 
clusions as to which is the better. Many no 
doubt will adopt Mr. Seidel’s suggestion as to 
placing the boards and sticks, and Mr. Wood’s 
in regard to slope of the pile. 


How Lum 


Prospects for business in the remodeling of 
homes, and especially in the insulation of homes, 
looked so promisirig to the Harris Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), of Providence, R. I., that the company 
early last spring organized a rock wool insula- 
tion division, and has been vigorously promot- 
ing the product in that area, with the close co- 
operation of the General Insulating & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Alexandria, Ind., manufacturer of 
the insulation. 

This particular kind of insulation was selected 
because of its easy adaptation to practically any 
type of building job, and because the maker of 
Gimco rock wool has a good reputation for 
quality of product and ability in merchandising. 

Because it was to be no listless effort but a 
thorough-going drive for business, the firm en- 
gaged an insulation specialist to run the new 
division, and put in an ample stock of material, 
keeping from five to ten tons each of packing 
material and blowing material on hand. The 
packing, which is for open attics and new 
houses, costs about half as much as blowing 
material. The latter can be blown into side 
walls, sloping ceilings, and other places ordi- 
narily inaccessible. It is necessary that this ma- 
terial be stored in a dry place, where it is pro- 
tected from the weather, and the Harris com- 
pany uses the cement shed for this purpose, as 
the cement stock is low at present. 

This company does not sell the insulation ma- 
terial only—it contracts the entire job. There- 
fore it was necessary also to put in adequate 
equipment for this purpose. One experienced 
carpenter and two helpers, the customary crew 
for one of these jobs, have available, besides 
their customary carpenters’ tools for cutting and 
patching, the following special equipment: Two 
25-ft. extension ladder with platforms, a blow- 
ing machine, several light canvas sheets for pro- 
tecting house furniture from dust during the 
blowing operation, and an extension light with 
150 feet of cord. This may be mounted on a 
truck, but the Harris company, says Bert 
Greene, finds it much more convenient to mount 
blower and other equipment on a trailer, which 
can be taken to the house that is to be insulated, 
and left there, thus freeing the truck for other 
delivery purposes. 

With material and equipment in readiness the 
company lost no time in letting everybody in 
town know that it was in a position to supply 
this service. Opportunities for insulation-job 
orders are especially good among the users of 
gas-hred boilers, for these people usually are 
well informed on heat conservation, and they 
also are likely to be financially able to have the 
work done, so the Harris company works in 
close co-operation with the gas company. It 
is to the advantage of the utility company, for 
insulated houses are more comfortable at less 
cost, and the less the heating cost the better 
chance the gas company has of getting new 
business. 

A display, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, was put in one of the big down- 
town windows of the gas company’s office, and 
by reason of its attractive appearance and com- 
pelling message it drew wide public attention 
and publicity. In addition, the Harris com- 
patty sent letters to architects and other selected 
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Here's Couple of "Easy Ones"! 


An lowa retailer writes the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: 


“TI like the paper, so guess I had better keep 
on reading it and you may continue to send it 
along. 

“If you have any good schemes that will 
show a fellow how to make a million dollars 
this year, just let me know. 

“Also, if you can manufacture some lovely 
collection letters that will loosen up the old 
accounts and notes, send them along. I have 


July 22, 1933 
used the following: Silk gloves, a smile, hard- 
boiled attorneys, collection agencies, cigars, lies, 
B. S., pills, the ax, and other recipes, still they 
remain frozen, and what I collected in the win- 
ter to pay my bills in the spring the bank’s 
got, and that’s life.” 

Perhaps some dealer has a collection method 
or business-creating plan that he is willing to 
pass along “for the good of the cause.” Let- 
ters describing such plans will be welcomed. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 

ALABAMA’S 13 State forests range in size 
from 5 to 5,480 acres. Only 2, however, exceed 
40 acres in extent. The total acreage is 8,910, 


er Firm Sells Insulation 


persons and firms in the construction industry, 
and to users of gas heat in Providence and 
Pawtucket, announcing the new division. These 
are samples of what the letters said: 


Letter Sent to Architects 
GENTLEMEN: 


We wish to announce the formation of the 
Rock Wool Insulation Division of the Harris 
Lumber Co., for the purpose of insulating by 
the pneumatic method homes and buildings 
in Providence and vicinity. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with this 
method of insulation, as it is, at the present 
time, the most widely used method on the 
market. 

We shall be pleased to quote you prices on 
any contemplated new construction you may 
have, both furnished and installed. 

Should you desire any further detailed in- 
formation we shall be glad to call at your 


The best way to figure the value of this 
insulation is to consent to our measuring 
your home and giving you an accurate esti- 
mate of its cost and the savings it will mean 
to you in dolJlars and cents. This, of course, 
is without any obligation to you. 


Letter Sent to Gas Heat Users 
Dear Sir: 

Are you experiencing any difficulty in heat- 
ing your home in the winter months and do 
you suffer any effects from the extreme heat 
in the hot summer? 

A great number of gas-fired boiler users 
are enjoying a saving of from 15 to 40 per- 


cent in their gas bills for the reason that 
they have insulated their homes with Rock 
Wool. 


In addition to this, they have a much more 
comfortable home to live in during the year 
round, as there is a reduction of the tem- 
perature in the upstairs rooms in the sum- 


ROCK WOOL 
INSULATION FOR HOMES 
vd be a 
Harris Lumber Co. snc.“ 
ROCK WOOL INSULATION DIVISION 


Cor Awells ait Harris Aves. 
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Rock wool insulation display which the Harris Lumber Co. (Inc.), Providence, R. I., prepared 
for a window in the gas company’s offices 


office at your convenience. 
able samples and a 
ture, which we will 
request. 

Letter Sent to Selected List 
Dear Sir: 

We wish to announce the opening of the 
Rock Wool Insulation Division, formed for 
the purpose of insulating to the full depth 
of the studding in the side walls and not 
less than 4-inch in the entire attic with Rock 
Wool, installed by the pneumatic method. 

At the present time, we advise insulating 
only the attic, which, if done, will give a fuel 
saving of about 18 percent to 20 percent, and 
effect a reduction in temperature in the hot 
summer months of from 7 to 10 degrees, 
making a more comfortable home to live in 
the year round. 

This system of insulating old homes is by 
no means new, having been done extensively 
all over the country for the past four or five 
years. In fact, most all newly constructed 
homes are insulated by this method. 

Rock Wool is a fire-proof, vermin-proof, 
and everlasting material, that is light and 
fluffy, and does not settle. Its insulation 
value, according to tests conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards and the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Chicago, is greater 
than that of any other known material mer- 
chandised today per inch in thickness. 


We have avail- 
complete line of litera- 
forward to you upon 


= 


mer of from 7 to 10 degrees. By insulating 
your attic or the ceiling of your house, the 
cost of which runs from $60 up, depending 
on the size of your home, you will have the 
same summer benefits and a saving in fuel 
in the winter of from 15 to 20 percent. 

Should you desire any further information, 
simply mail the return post card to us. We 
will forward you literature. This, of course, 
does not obligate you in any way. 


As soon as a job is sold, the company sends 
this letter to all home owners near the house 
being insulated: 

Dear Sir: 

We are at the present time insulating the 
home of Mr. Wilson G. Wing, at 30 Orchard 
Avenue, and thought possibly you would be 
interested in knowing the method by which 
we insulate walls and ceilings of old homes. 

The material is packed in to a depth of 4 
inches in thickness in your attic and side 
walls, and gives a saving in fuel of anywhere 
from 15 percent to 40 percent depending upon 
how much work is done. We are enclosing 
a pamphlet that is self-explanatory, and 
gives you more of a picture of the system 
we employ. 

We sbould be pleased, without any obliga- 
tion to you, to survey your home and give 
you estimated prices of the work to be done. 
Simply mail in the return post card, 
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Wood Utilization Committee Abolished; 
Forest Products Division Urged 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 17.—Discontinu- 
ance of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, which is slated along with many 
other changes in the Department of Commerce, 
interrupts an important service to the lumber, 
forest products and building and manufacturing 
industries of the country. 

During the eight years of its existence under 
the able leadership of Axel H. Oxholm, the 
committee has devoted itself to the problem of 
the closer utilization of the country’s forest re- 
sources, and has issued a notable list of publica- 
tions covering many phases of this problem. 
It has co-operated with various departments of 
the Government in specifications for lumber 
and timber purchases; has taken an active part 
in introducing in this country various foreign 
methods and devices of construction, and has 
achieved a world-wide reputation as a center of 
authoritative information on the use of wood 
and wood products. 

Believes Functions May Be Renewed 

Wilson Compton, president of American lor- 
est Products Industries (Inc.), in a letter ex- 
presses regret to Mr. Oxholm on the “interrup- 
tion” of the work of the committee, stating that 
he is confident it will be resumed. He says: 

It was initiated in response to public re- 
quest. It has been continuously supported by 
the industries which have recognized its 
value. Its purpose, and the public need for 
it, are as important now as they were then. 
No Administration which is in fact interested 
in forest conservation and in permanent for- 
est industry will long refrain from encourag- 
ing the kind of work which the committee 
has been doing under your direction. 

Mr. Compton adds: As you know, I admire 
the spirit in which, and the persistence with 
which, you have pushed this work. It has 
been of much benefit. The forest industries 
regret that the Government, having asserted 
a strong leadership in the field of public 
service, and having secured wide industry 
and public co-operation, has concluded to 
abandon its leadership at a point of its great- 
est efficiency and perhaps its greatest need. 

A resolution passed at the annual meetings 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and American Forest Products Indus- 
tries in Chicago, July 1, urged the Secretary 
of Commerce to establish in the Department of 
Commerce a forest products division continuing 
the essential work of the Lumber Division, 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, and 
U. S. Timber Conservation Board. 


Published Notable Technical Studies 


The committee’s most important work in the 
past two years has been the publication of 
“Modern Connectors for Timber Construction,” 
describing a construction system, new in this 
country, which has been adopted and is being 
promoted by the organized lumber industry 
through its Timber Engineering Co. This re- 
port was prepared jointly by the engineers of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
and the Forest Products Laboratory. It demon- 
strates the use of more than sixty types of 
metal connectors which strengthen wood joints 
from four to eight times. It also gives the 
results of tests of these connectors with Ameri- 
can woods, and explains their application to 
American construction. A supplement, largely 
pictorial, to the Modern Connector Bulletin, 
entitled “Structural Application of Modern 
Connectors,” has also recently been issued. 

The committee has sold a million and a half 
copies of its publications, among the most popu- 
lar being the “You Can Make It” series, “How 
to Judge a House,” “Furniture, Its Selection 
and Use,” and “House Insulation.” 

_ “Wood Construction,” its 700-page handbook 
tor architects, engineers and contractors, is used 
as a textbook in many colleges of the country 
and “Light Frame House Construction” has 
been endorsed by the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners as the best publication 


of its kind ever written. Wide publicity has 
been given the various publications of the com- 
mittee, and some of its publications have been 
reproduced in their entirety in some of the 
leading dailies of the country. The work of 
the committee generally has been of nation- 
wide interest, practically every newspaper of 
any size having carried frequent publicity and 
various technical magazines, feature stories de- 
scribing its publications or activities. 

“Chemical Utilization of Wood” was a nota- 
ble publication of the committee last year. 
This includes the latest domestic and foreign 
developments in the field of chemistry in rela- 
tion to wood. “The Marketing of Short-Length 
Lumber” and “Sawdust and Wood Flour” were 
earlier pamphlets. Others have discussed grade- 
marking, sap stain, treated lumber, seasoning 
and handling of lumber, small dimension 
stock and non-utilized wood in various: States. 
As its closing activity, the committee has issued 
“Insulation on the Farm,” of which 30,000 
copies have already been sold, and the pictorial 
supplement to Modern Connectors for Timber 
Construction, already mentioned. 


Advertising to Reach Scattered 


Customers 


(Continued from Page 21) 
they have made and rightly so, for home 
improvements give one a sense of satisfac- 
tion that can be found in no other way. 
There are hundreds of others throughout the 
Southern Tier who have this same satisfac- 
tion and who have confidence in the kind of 
service that is rendered only by Cotton & 
Hanlon. Our suggestion is that you call on 
Cotton & Hanlon, either at their main yard 
in Odessa or at any of their branch yards in 
Binghamton, Elmira, Corning, Lodi or 
Naples. Competent experts in all branches 
of building matters will make your building 
problems their problems and will solve them 
for you with only your interests in mind. 


The third plug briefly mentioned the fact 
that rising prices are the order of the day, and 
that thrift demands early buying. In any pro- 
gram the last plug should be brief as possible, 
for by that time the listeners usually have be- 
come “plug conscious,” and the announcer’s 
words to be effective must carry a real punch. 

This advertising is good, but by no means 
the only kind the company uses. Again quot- 
ing Mr. Harrington: 

What we might consider our most practical 
form of advertising is done by our trucks. 
We have sixteen of them on the road almost 
continuously, every day, that thoroughly 
cover our territory, and each truck has a 
large sign on each side setting forth some 
point of merit in our merchandise. There 
are probably in excess of half a million 
people in the region we serve, and there are 
few of them who had not had the opportunity 
to see one of these trucks. The signs are 
changed from time to time, to bring new 
features to the attention of the public. 





The important question is “Does all this ad- 
vertising expenditure and effort pay?” Listen 
to this lament which H. A. Hanlon wrote the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on April 15: “Last 
week we sold four complete homes, and the 
week before, two, and while our business has 
been very satisfactory this week, it does not 
look as though we will be able to sell more 
than one complete house job.” [Great Wam! 
Think of the lumbermen who, if they sold one 
complete house job, would think they’d done 
a month’s work or more, and spend maybe a 
week or more resting and celebrating !—Editor.] 
“But,” Mr. Hanlon continued, sort of excusing 
himself for the lack of trade, “we are develop- 
ing a very large pile of prospects. We believe 
that our radio program has given us additional 
prestige in this field—and of course this terri- 
tory, like all other territories, is highly com- 
petitive.” 


‘floors. Let Jim Co show 








Don't become overheated in trying to get ahead 
with unprofitable products. Let Jim Co tell you 
how to keep cool with a profitable house insulation 
department. 


KEEP owners COOL 


Keep Cool by Keeping Home Owners Cool. Sleep- 
ing on a cake of ice is one way to secure a mid- 
summer night's rest, but the logical way is to keep 
heat out of the home by : 
blowing Gimco Granu- 
lated Rock Wool into 
walls and over attic 





how you may profit by 
installing Gimco Blowing 
Equipment. 





~ Mr. Jim Co Says: 
CUT YOURSELF 


A BIG SLICE 


= OF PROFITABLE HOUSE 
INSULATION BUSINESS 


with SEALAL "BATS" 






The new, wall-thick “Bat'' 
type house insulation. Fits 
snugly and quickly and 
stays in place without 
nailing. Designed espe- 
cially for the dealer's 
House Insulation Depart- 
ment, 





Let Jim Co help you keep cool by installing a 
House Insulation Department. Write Today. 


GENERAL INSULATING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 
ALEXANDRIA, INDIANA 
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Pay-Rolls Grow as Industry Revives 


Retailers Establish Minimum 
Wage Scale 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., July 17.—At a recent meet- 
ing of Fayette County retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers, an increase in wages for 
common labor and truck drivers was agreed 
upon, to become effective July 1. Under this 
agreement, the maximum work week shall be 
forty hours, and the maximum work day, eight 
hours, common labor to be paid 35 cents, and 
truck drivers 45 cents an hour. 


Three St. Louis Firms Advance 
Wages 


Sr. Louts, Mo., July 17.—Increases of 10 per- 
cent in wages of all employees who have been 
getting less than $25 a week were announced 
today by the Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., St. 
Louis Lumber Co., and Philip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Co. About one hundred employees 
will be affected by this increase. I. R. L. 
Wiles, president of Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., 
said the action grew out of an informal dis- 
cussion between officials of the three firms, and 
was taken in line with the national Recovery 
program and increased living costs. 


Hickory Sticks Popular at 
World's Fair 


BARBOURVILLE, Ky., July 17.—T. W. Minton 
& Co., operating a dimension plant here, have 
found it necessary to add a night force to take 
care of an order for 100,000 hickory souvenir 
walking canes for A Century of Progress in 
Chicago. Concessionaires at the exposition 
have found these canes tremendously popular, 
and it is understood that concerns supplying 
them have been scurrying around in a rather 
frantic effort to locate sources from which a 
supply could be promptly secured to meet this 
demand. 


Hardwood Flooring Factory 
Resumes Production 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 17.—According to the 
announcement of R. G. Bruce, president of 
E. L. Bruce Co., the plant of the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co., which has been idle 
for the past two years, will start operation 
within the next ten days, employing about four 
hundred men. The plant is one of many owned 
by the E. L. Bruce Co., and the reopening is 
due to the influx of orders for flooring. The 
plant is now being repaired. 


Important Producers Resume 
Operations 


PortLAND, Ore., July 15.—The Griswold 
Lumber Co. has started its mill at Carlton, Ore., 
cutting about 60,000 feet a day there, accord- 
ing to Graham Griswold, whose offices are in 
the Failing Building here. No decision has 
yet been made as to when operations at Philo- 
math will be resumed. 





Tacoma, WASH., July 15.—After being down 
for several years, the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. 
will open its Willapa Harbor mill next Mon- 
day, said Carl Gylling, manager. 

The Clemons Logging Co. last week put 350 
men to work in its North River operations, 
after being idle since June 15. Repairs and 
new roads occupied 100 men during that period, 
however. 

The Greenwood Logging Co., on Grays Har- 
ber, is making repairs of equipment, and will 
employ from 75 to 100 men in its camps soon. 

The Washington Veneer plant No. 2, at 


Olympia, opened this week, giving the company 
a payroll of over 400 men. E. E. Westman, 
president and general manager, believes the 
outlook encouraging enough to warrant capacity 
output in the near future. 

The Springer mill, in Olympia, will put 75 
men to work next week, C. H. Springer, presi- 
dent, said. 


EL.kins, W. Va., July 17.—Aug. 1 has been 
set as a tentative date for starting the double 
band mill of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 
at Bergoo, Webster County. In preparation for 
this event, two crews of swampers have been 
put to work on lands of the company. Actual 
logging operations are expected to begin within 
a short time. 


Arkansas Stave Industry Is 
Humming 


Lirrte Rock, Ark., July 17.—Business is im- 
proving in Arkansas with bewildering rapidity. 
The cooperage industry, stimulated by the legal- 
ization of three and two tenths beer, unques- 
tionably assumed the lead, money distributed 
to stave mill workers, and in rural districts for 
raw material, having found its way into gen- 
eral business channels immediately. Stave mill 
machinery became the most sought for com- 
modity in Arkansas. The Missouri & North 
Arkansas Railway is moving more than 
twenty-five cars of staves and heading weekly 
from the territory it serves, and the Missouri 
Pacific’s movement out of the State is rapidly 
approaching 300 carloads monthly. 

Fred R. Wintker, manager of the National 
Cooperage & Woodenware Co., has announced 
that the mill will reopen soon. It will give 
employment to 55 men. Employment to 150 
men was given by the reopening of the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Corporation’s sawmill at 
Blytheville. After having been shut down for 
more than two years, the Stimson Katterhenry 
sawmill and the Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co. 
mill have resumed operations. 

Revival of the lumber industry has sent four 
hundred persons back to work in Brinkley terri- 
tory. Jeff Campbell, a manufacturer of han- 
dles for farm implements, has put 10 men to 
work in his mill, and 30 others are hauling 
hickory wood. The St. Louis Cooperage Co. 
is running day and night crews of 85 men, 
with 15 trucks bringing in white oak, red oak 
and gum, made ready by 100 men in the timber. 
The Dooley Lumber Co., hardwood operator, 
has 40 men at work in the mill, and 65 pre- 
paring and hauling logs. The Pierce Williams 
Co. has 40 men employed. 

A. A. Moss, manager of the W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co. mill, at Brasfield, has 
announced that the mill will start operation in 
two weeks. This is one of the largest mills 
in central Arkansas, and employs 300 persons 
when operating at capacity. W. F. Cleveland, 
owner of the Cleveland Stave mill in DeValls 
Bluff, will start his mill next week. 

Helena and West Helena lumbering indus- 
tries continue to show marked improvement, 
as they are receiving orders that will keep 
virtually all the mills running at top speed for 
some time. They were so far behind with 
orders that for the first time in several years 
they were unable to permit employees to observe 
the Fourth of July. 

The Buffalo Stave & Lumber Co., of Jasper, 
has sent Will Jones, veteran mill operator, to 
Missouri to install another beer stave machine. 

Logging crews of the Fisher Lumber Cor- 
poration, Woods Lumber Co. and the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co. are at work in the woods 
near Clarendon, Ark., and are employing about 
six hundred men. The camps are cutting logs 
at the rate of about 500,000 feet a day, and 
shipping them to Memphis, Helena, and Claren- 
don to be cut into lumber. This is the first 
time in three years that log camps have been 
active in this section. 


Texas Port to Start Building 
Dry Dock 


Houston, TEx., July 17.—The announcement 
from Washington that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has granted a loan to the 
Todd Shipyards Corporation, for the construc- 
tion of a dry dock and ship repair plant at 
Houston, was received here with considerable 
enthusiasm. The amount of this loan is $1,100,- 
000, but it is understood that the new plant and 
dock facilities will represent an investment of 
approximately $2,500,000. 

This plant will consist of three piers, with 
platforms and aprons constructed on creosoted 
timber pilings, three floating dry docks, a steel 
sheet bulkhead, a timber bulkhead, a standard 
gage railroad track down the center of the 
piers for a 30-ton crane, and other equipment 
required for a well rounded plant of this nature. 

It is estimated that this construction will 
employ 350 men, thirty hours a week for eigh- 
teen months. 


Retailer Advances Employees 
10 to 25 Percent 


Houston, Tex., July 17—The West End 
Lumber Co., operating a retail lumber business 
here, recently announced an increase ranging 
from 10 percent to 25 percent in salaries and 
wages of all of its employees, both in the office 
and in the yards. In announcing this increase 
in pay for the company’s thirty-five employees, 
R. W. Peckham, president, said: “We are 
happy to do this because there is a definite in- 
dication of better times.” 


Alabama Mill Increases Wages 
10 Percent 


LockuHart, ALA., July 17.—The wages of all 
employees of the Jackson Lumber Co., recently 
were increased 10 percent. In making this 
announcement, E. C. Gates, manager of the 
company, said the increase of 10 percent is due 
to increased orders and generally improved 
conditions. 


Wisconsin Producer Finds 
Demand Active 


Rice Lake, Wis., July 17.—A general pick-up 
in the lumber business is reflected in the large 
shipments of lumber from the Edward Hines 
company mill yards in Rice Lake, Park Falls 
and Loretta. Plans are being made to put 
hundreds of men to work in the woods the 
coming fall and winter, to get out logs for the 
mills in Rice Lake and Park Falls. 


Increases Payroll 10 Percent 


Ciinton, N. C., July 17.—Effective today, a 
general increase of 10 percent in the pay of 
all of its employees has been put into force by 
the Clinton Manufacturing Co., which operates 
a lumber plant here employing about fifty. 
C. Y. Lewis is superintendent. 


Canadian Cedar Company 
Buys New Mill; Is Busy 


Hammonp, B. C., July 15.—The Hammond 
Cedar Mill Co. here has increased the wages 
of its employees 10 per cent, the raise being 
dated back to take effect June 1. This com- 
pany has acquired a controlling interest in the 
Industrial Timber Mills, at Youbou, Vancou- 
ver Island. The mill at Hammond is busy, 
and orders are flowing in. The Youbou plant 
was erected three years ago, and is employing 
about 175 men. 
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“Recovery” Steps Engage Attention 


Texas-Louisiana Mills Support 
Industry Act 


NAcoGpocHEsS, TEX., July 17.—The regular bi- 
monthly meeting of the Texas-Louisiana Mill 
Managers’ Association, held here last Saturday, 
was the best attended so far this year, and was 
the most interesting one in a long time. The 
only topic for discussion was the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act as it applies to the lum- 
ber industry, and the principal address was 
delivered by E. L. Kurth, of the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., who has been 
actively connected with the development of a 
code for the lumber industry. Mr. Kurth spoke 
for more than an hour covering the various 
features of the Recovery Act and the lumber 
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of the American Lumberman. The 
classified ads are read each issue by 
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way to get what you want and dispose 
of anything you want to sell. 


How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 
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Two consecutive issues........... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ...90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
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line. 
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as two lines. 

No display except the heading is per- 
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Extra white space figured at line rate. 

One inch space advertisement is equal to 
fourteen lines. 


Heading counts 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office 
not later than Wednesday morning in order 
to secure insertion in regular department. 
All advertisements received later will be 
placed under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





code, and another half hour was spent in 
answering questions propounded by the inter- 
ested audience of mill managers and visitors. 
The subject was of particular interest to the 
smaller operators, who were anxious to know 
just what effect the new code would have on 
the small-sawmill operations. The consensus of 
the entire gathering was expressed in the state- 
ment, “We are all good Americans and are 
willing to enter wholeheartedly into any plan 
that the Government offers to better conditions 
both of industry and labor.’ New members 
elected at this meeting were: 

L. H. Hunt and W. A. Parrott, Nacogdoches, 
Tex.; G. R. Ogletree, Livington; H. L. Mad- 
dox, Alto; J. A. Herndon, Kirbyville; B. L. 
Zeagler, Lufkin and Rube Sessions, Wells, Tex. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to W. H. 
Whited and Hubert Deal for their hospitality. 

The meeting was held and luncheon was 
served at the Redland Hotel. 


Northwest Loggers Organize 
to Formulate Code 


Tacoma, WasuH., July 15.—The Pacific 
Northwest Loggers’ Association has _ filed 
articles of incorporation at Olympia. Mark E. 


Reed, Shelton, is president; O. F. Byerly, Port- 
land, vice president; B. D. Merrill, Seattle, 
treasurer; W. B. Greeley, Seattle, secretary, 
and E. H. Meiklejohn, Seattle, assistant secre- 
tary. The organization was formed to provide 
a basis for planning by the loggers of a code 
for operating under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 


Woods and Mill Wage Scales 
for Northwest 


Tacoma, WaASH., July 15.—The_ recom- 
mendations of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen for wage scales and hours in the 
lumber and logging industry of the Pacific 
Northwest, very likely will meet the approval 
of the Government, President E. W. Demarest, 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
reported at a meeting of lumbermen here July 
14. 

Mr. Demarest arrived in Tacoma that morn- 
ing nearly ill from his strenuous endeavors at 
the code meeting of lumbermen in Chicago. 
He came by train especially to bring word of 
the progress of the lumbermen’s meeting. He 
and Mark Reed, of Shelton, plan to fly to the 
national capital next week to attend the hear- 
ing on the code. 

“There is nothing in the administration’s 
statement to show that the Four-L wage scale 
and working hours will not be approved,” he 
said. “The administration’s mention of items 
that may not be approved referred to recom- 
mendations from other sections than the Pacific 
Northwest.” 

R. D. Brown, of Seattle, assistant secretary- 
manager of the association, read the code as 
approved at Chicago, and a general discussion 
followed. 

The scale recommended by the Four-L, and 
approved by the West Coast association, pro- 
vides for a 48-hour week for loggers, with 40 
hours for mills; with a 40-cent an hour mini- 
mum wage for factory labor, and 42'4 cents 
for other divisions. 

The wage scales in lumbering and logging 
have been subject to revision with the brighter 
outlook of the market this month. The Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen scale calling 
for a minimum of 32% cents an hour is pre- 
vailing throughout southwest Washington for 
this month, with 42% cents recommended for 
adoption under the Industrial Recovery code for 
the industry. Grays Harbor shingle mills ex- 


perienced some difficulty last week, when work- 
men walked out in several plants, because of 
dissatisfaction with wages. Their demands for 
the 4-L scale have been met or compromised, 
and this week practically all of the shingle mills 
are reported to be operating again. Lumber 
workmen’s local unions, being organized in 
some localities, are hostile to the Four-L organ. 
ization. 


Sees Farm Buying Power as 
Greatest Need 


Houston, Tex., July 17.—“More buying 
power must be given the farmer,” according to 
R. G. Hyett, executive secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, just back from 
a series of industrial conferences in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago and Dallas. After the 
farmer, the first to profit by an increase in 
buying, in his opinion, will be the lumber in- 
dustry. “The majority of lumber is sold in 
the country districts,” he declared, “and in 
Texas the prices of cotton virtually control 
lumber buying. Farmers everywhere are in 
need of lumber for repairs, but are financially 
unable to buy it. Raising wages in cities can 
only be a partial remedy for the depression,” 
Mr. Hyett added. “The 
farmer must be helped. 
Further, it will be nec- 
essary to split up em- 
ployment through thé 
shortening of working 
hours and the hiring of 
additional men, and pay- 








R. G. HYETT, 
Houston, Tex.; 


Reviews Recovery Law 
as It Affects Retailer 





ing to each person a 
living wage. No indus- 
try can long. survive 
when income is disap- 
portioned, as it has 
been in agriculture,” 
Mr. Hyett said. “As I 
view it, industry is 
more than willing to join hands under the pro- 
gram whereby the income and man power of 
industrial workers will be so adjusted and reg- 
ulated that they will be capable of purchasing 
more, on the basis of fair value rather than a 
depressed price. This appears to be the only 
way of disposing of a great deal of the grow- 
ing surplus products of the agricultural regions. 
Obviously, the increase in income of employees 
permits not only a higher standard of living, 
but also allows for the purchase of quality 
products. 

“National codes affect all industries in Texas 
doing an interstate business. Where a Texas 
industry or trade group now is doing an inter- 
state business, the Texas interstate distributor 
will be at the mercy of the Texas intrastate 
distributor, unless we enact immediately a law 
to compel the enforcement of wage scales and 
minimum prices on the products distributed 
solely intrastate. Without a satisfactory State 
law, labor and merchants will suffer alike. Some 
of the States proposing an industrial control act, 
to cover intrastate business, have made the pen- 
alty for violation $5,000, instead of $500. 

“It apparently is intended by the Recovery 
Act that distributors should not be compelled 
to charge the same maximum price, as selling 
below cost is the only mention of commodity 
prices, and, it is generally thought, rightfully 
so, because the selling of a product for less 
than its cost of production and selling expense, 
eventually means a lowering of wage scales and 
retrenchment, affecting not only the particular 
comnany but the whole industry. , The full 
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story usually is recorded in the bankruptcy 
courts. 

“All codes set forth as an unfair trade prac- 
tice the quoting of one price to one consumer, 
and another price to another consumer on the 
same quality; unlimited credit to preferential 
merchants that places a supplier in substantial 
control of their stores, while denying the same 
privilege to another merchant. Consigning 
commodities to be paid for when sold is another 
thing to be guarded against.” 


Middle Atlantic Retailers Pre- 
pare Code 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., July 17.—The board of 
directors and executive committee of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association held a 
meeting Saturday, July 15, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel here to draft its code supple- 
mentary to that of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. Those present were: 
James T. Eliason, jr., Wilmington, Del.; Bruce 
Helfrich, Baltimore, Md.; Samuel C. Clark, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; J. E. Walls, Middletown, 
Del.; William C. Corddry, Snow Hill, Md.; 
J. E. Brightbill, Hummelstown; George Bald- 
win, Chester; C. J. A. Schilbe, Tamaqua; Al- 
fred Hagen, Scranton; Blake H. Beatty, Up- 
per Darby; Fred H. Ludwig, Reading; Dr. A. 
M. Northrup, Ashley; H. Foster Goslin, Wild- 
wood, Pa., and from Philadelphia: Fred T. 
Jones, J. E. Smith, jr., H. B. Wilgus, J. Fred- 
erick Martin and J. L. Buckley. 


Coast Employees Being Organ- 
ized by Unions 


KLAMATH Fatts, Ore., July 15.—One of the 
results of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
already noted here is the movement inaugurated 
by the American Federation of Labor to or- 
ganize employees of loggers and lumber pro- 
ducers. At a meeting of lumber industry em- 
ployees held here recently, the charter roll was 
signed by 127 members, and an application for 
a charter was forwarded to the American Fed- 
eration. Similar meetings are being held 
throughout this territory, this indicating that 
the American Federation expects to become 
quite active in organizing locals among the 
men employed in the lumber industry. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Reorganize Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 17.—After a sus- 
pension of activities since February, 1931, the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association was 
reorganized at a meeting here today. 

Hailed as a good omen of returning pros- 
perity, because the increased activity of the 
northern pine trade makes organization desir- 
able, the step also was taken with a view to 
aligning the industry with the national Re- 
covery program. Officers were elected as 
fc lows > 

President—G. 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—R. R. Bailey, W. T. Bailey 
Lumber Co. 

Secretary and treasurer—Walter Ellinger. 


Mr. Ellinger served for many years as secre- 
tary of the old association. 

The meeting was called to order by S. L. 
Coy, of the Northwestern Paper Co., Cloquet. 
Mr. Coy remarked that although the gathering 
was not large, it was well representative of the 
northern pine industry, and he had been ad- 
vised that the new organization would have 
plenty of applicants for membership. Mr. Coy, 
who has attended meetings in Washington and 
Chicago bearing on the Recovery movement, 
and who is himself a lumbermen’s representa- 
tive in that connection, explained what had been 
done to date in the way of co-operating with 
the Government, and what would be expected 
in future. 


Mr, Coy also read proposed by-laws for the 


F. McDonald, International 
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revived pine manufacturers’ organization, and 
these were adopted with a few minor changes. 
The following then were elected directors: G. 
F, McDonald; S. L. Coy; W. B. Driscoll, 
Northwest Paper Co.; F. A. Kelly, General 
Logging Co., Cloquet; E. H. Broughton, 
Krueger-Broughton Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 
It was agreed that though these offices would 
be “provisional,” the directors would be em- 
powered to elect officers, and this was done as 
noted above. 

Mr. Coy was chosen to represent the north- 
ern pine manufacturers on the Emergency Na- 
tional Committee, and Mr. McDonald was 
chosen as alternate. 

A supplementary code of ethics was adopted, 
but, pending some minor changes, it was not 
made public. 

The old Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which dissolved in February, 1931, 
had been in existence twenty-six years, and it 
was a successor to the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association, thus making the pine 
group one of the oldest lumber organizations 
in the country. 


Western Pine Drafts Code; 
Compiles Quotas 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 15.—The Western Pine 
Association has completed the draft of its code 
of fair competition, and it was mailed out this 
week from headquarters here, with a circular 
letter signed by David T. Mason, manager of 
the association. The circular calls attention 
to the fact that General Johnson has set July 
20 as the date for the beginning of the public 
hearing upon the National Lumber Code. 

In order that production quotas of individual 
mills may be promptly determined, those mills 
which wish to operate in August are urged (if 
they have not already done so) to complete and 
file immediately the questionnaire which accom- 
panied Western Pine association Circular No. 
484, of June 7. 


Woodwork Dealers of South 
Adopt Code 


CuarLotre, N. C., July 17.—Woodwork 
dealers of the South have approved a code 
which provides for a 40-hour week, with a 
minimum wage of $10 for unskilled labor, Vic- 
tor W. Wheeler, executive secretary of the 
Carolinas Retail Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers’ Association, has announced. The code 
will now be presented to the national organi- 
zation, and made a part of the national code, 
which will be presented to the Federal admin- 
istrator for endorsement this week. 

The terms of sale adopted under the code are 
the same as those adopted by the Carolinas 
dealers. They provide that a discount not to 
exceed 2 percent shall be allowed on the tenth 
of the month after date of delivery; otherwise, 
the net price, with interest at the legal rate, 
will be charged after 60 days. Lumber dealers, 
many of whom engage in millwork manufac- 
turing, will operate under the same conditions. 


Pole Men Working Out a 
Trade Code 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 17.—Members of 
the consolidated -Northern White Cedar & 
Western Red Cedar Associations, together with 
others actively interested in the industry, are 
holding sessions in Minneapolis with a view to 
working out a code of fair trade practices under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. The 
presiding officer is Dawson Brande, of the B. J. 
Carney Co., Spokane, Wash., who is vice presi- 
dent of the consolidated associations. Among 
others in attendance are Norman Boucher, of 
Minneapolis, secretary of the association; M. P. 
Flannery, B. J. Carney Cox, Spokane; G. C. 
Eggers, Eggers Pole & Supply Co., Spokane; 
W. M. Leavitt, Leavitt Naugle Co., Spokane; 
B. Hitchcock, Schaifer Hitchcock Co., and L. 
D. M. Farland, of the company of the same 
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NEW Spiral 


ROOFING NAIL 


Spiral roofing nails drive like other 
nails but stay down tight—no loosen- 
ing or raising from “freezing under 
the head,” “the sun,” “weave and dis- 
tortion of building and roof sheath- 
ing,” “wet lumber,” “temperature 
changes,” etc., ete. 


This new spiral roofing nail is the 
result of 244 years of successful roof 
tests—and comparisons with 128 dif- 
ferent patterns of roofing nails, each 
driven eight different ways. More 
than 25,000 nails have been under 
observation. 


Send for FREE Sample 


Send your name and address today 
for FREE sample package without ob- 
ligation—drive "em—try to pull ’em 
—test ’em any way you see fit. Know 
the facts from your own personal ex- 
perience. Address Y 73, care Ameri- 
can Lumberman, Chicago. 
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name, both of Sand Point, Idaho; G. R. Jos- 
lyn, Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago; C. D. Zagelmeire, Michigan Pole & Tie 
Co., Newberry, Mich.; J. I. Gerich, MacGillis 
& Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; W. L. Lafean, 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, and a number 
of manufacturers located in Minneapolis and 
nearby cities. 


Alabama Retailers Are 
Drafting Code 


MontcoMery, ALA., July 17.— Officers and 
directors of the Alabama Lumber & Builders’ 
Material Association met at the Jefferson Davis 
Hotel here July 15 upon the call of President 
C. H. Cowan, of Mobile, Ala., for two objects: 
First, the rehabilitation of the State association, 
which had been kept intact through the efforts 
of the president, and second, consideration of a 
fair trade code. After some discussion it was 
decided to continue the efforts of the State as- 
sociation. Every director present agreed that 
the time had arrived when the work should 
again get under way. After a discussion of 
more than five hours, and listening to the re- 
port of the committee appointed to draft a code 
of fair competition, the meeting adjourned to 
meet on Saturday, July 22, at the Tutwiler 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., at which time the 
completed code, covering every phase of the 
retailers’ business to come under the operation 
of the Recovery Act, will be reported and dis- 
cussed and finally adopted. Those present were: 

President—C. H. Cowan, Cowan Lumber 
Co., Mobile; vice presidents—C, H. Grayson, 
Grayson Lumber Co., Birmingham; J. M. Gor- 
rie, Gorrie Lumber Co., Birmingham; acting 
secretary—Allen Wood, Wood Lumber Co., 
Birmingham; director at large—W. M. Rich- 
ardson, Richardson Lumber Co., Florence; 
district directors— H. Curjel, Government 
Street Lumber Co., Mobile; E. J. Staub, Grif- 
fin Lumber Co., Bessemer; E. Bridgers, Brid- 
ger-Tidwell Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa; L. B. 
Noojin, Noojin Supply Co., Gadsden; R. L. Par- 
son, Parson Lumber and Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur; J. H. Bear, Bear Lumber Co., Mont- 
gomery; Thornton Estes, Estes Lumber Co., 
jirmingham; E. O. Redd, Florence Lumber 
Co., Florence; visitors—J. H. Brady, Barnett 
Lumber Co., Birmingham; Mrs. W. B. Smith, 
Parson Lumber and Manufacturing Co., De- 
catur; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN news represent- 
ative—Albert L. Lindsley, Birmingham. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended July 
8, 1933, totaled 1,173,297 cars, as follows: 
lorest products, 49,559 cars (a decrease of 
3,694 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended June 24); coke, 13,440 cars; ore, 33,771 
cars; coal, 202,684 cars; livestock, 28,847 cars; 
grain, 91,063 cars; merchandise, 317,693 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 436,240 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended July 8 show a 
decrease of 19,302 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended June 24. 
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Explains Advance 


Iron Mountain, Micu., July 17.—Last 
Wednesday morning (July 12) the Von Platen- 
Fox Company’s mill began to operate for 
the first time in sixty days; though it was 
planned to run for only about ten days, to take 
care of a shipment of logs cut in Iron County 
by ex-service men as part of the Legion’s work- 
relief program. It is estimated that about 
700,000 feet of lumber will be cut. 


Simultaneously with an announcement rela- 
tive to an increase in prices of lumber, M. J. 
lox, president of the company, issued a letter 
citing the reasons therefor. A tabulation con- 
tained therein showed that in 1930 the total 
footage of lumber manufactured by the company 
was 31,834,000 feet, resulting in a loss of $100,- 
836; in 1931, 23,251,000 feet, with a loss of 
$283,352; in 1932, 10,935,000 feet with a loss of 
$276,500, while in the first six months of 1933, 
6,000,000 feet of lumber was produced with loss 
of approximately $100,000. 


These figures, the statement reads, do not 
include any depreciation in our stumpage, 
nor interest on our investment. Our people 
and associates worked hard, long and too 
cheap to try to meet the decline in com- 
modity prices and the depreciation of the 
dollar. Our sales have been slow and cheap, 
and our collections horrible. Forty percent 
of our costs are as high as ever, such as 
taxes, interest, insurance, freight rates, post- 
age, depreciation, compensation insurance, 
water rates, and a hundred other items that 
go into costs. 

This does not mean, Mr. Fox continued, 
that we are broke or going broke, but the 
appreciated currency and lack of velocity of 
credit have been very deceptive to the aver- 
age individual, and the reason we are making 
this statement is to show you how necessary 
it is to get money enough per thousand feet 
to break even, to say nothing about making 
a profit and paying taxes to the government, 
which we all must and should pay. 

We believe that better times are here. We 
are confident of the future and feel that 
prices of all commodities must go up, espe- 
cially where the major part is labor. 


Mr. Fox also addressed a letter to President 
Roosevelt, expressing approval of the adminis- 
tration’s “reflation” policy, and received an 
acknowledgment from Thomas Hewes, assist- 
ant secretary of the treasury, to whom it had 
been referred by the President. 


Mr. Fox’s letter to the President read as 
follows in part: 


T, as a lumberman, being president of a 
lumber company normally employing 1,000 
men, have been trying to keep going for the 
past three and one-half years, and have lost. 
It is now getting to the point where if we 
got our labor for nothing we could not break 
even. 

Your idea of establishing a minimum wage 
and a minimum price is a wonderful one. 
This should have been done years ago. There 
is no reason in the world why a man should 
go to bed at night worth $200,000 and wake 








608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





With Increased Sales 
Comes Increased Credit Risk 


THE DANGER OF LOSS IN EXTENDING CREDIT IS 
ALWAYS GREAT AND IS STILL GREATER THAN USUAL 


To sell safely under existing conditions you should have the latest credit information on both 
new and old customers. The benefit of the merged credit files of Clancy's Red Book and 
Lumbermen's Blue Book are yours at small cost in Lumbermen's Red and Blue Book Service. 
Let us send you full particulars and a sample report on one of your customers provided that 
you agree to keep the information therein, confidential. 


LUMBERMEN'S CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 


INC. 
99 Wall Street, New York City 
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in Lumber Prices 


up in the morning with only $5,000, and this 
is about what has been happening. 

I just want you to know that I am with 
you 100 percent in this financial matter, espe- 
cially guaranteed banking. I feel that your 
closing up the banks was a little too drastic 
and made a lot of distress. Frozen assets 
should have been closed, and the live ones 
kept alive. This is a matter that will work 
out by itself. 

Congratulations upon the good work you 
are doing. 

Mr. Fox reports a noticeakle demand for 
lumber, some of which originates with specu- 
lators who want to buy on a rising market. 
“We could have sold probably 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber here recently if we had been willing to 
accept the prices offered,” he said. “In my 
statement I am trying to show not only the 
dealers but everyone at least a few of the 
reasons why lumber is in a rising market. I 
believe better times are here and am definitely 
confident of the future.” 





Two Rulings on Indiana Sales Tax 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., July 17.—The lumber 
industry in Indiana, particularly manufactur- 
ers and jobbers, co-operating with the Indiana 
Manufacturers’ Association, has won its first 
legal tilt in litigation affecting certain provi- 
sions of the new State gross income or sales 
tax. Judge Russell J. Ryan, in Superior Court 
in Indianapolis, has held that the State can not 
collect a tax on merchandise produced in Indi- 
ana and sold outside the State. 

The trade lost a decision to the governor, 
however, when he ruled personally that the 
tax could not be passed on to the consumer, un- 
less there were provisions in contracts with 
the purchasers for such action. 

The new law provides that a tax of one- 
fourth of one percent be levied on all interstate 
and foreign shipments, either from producers 
or jobbers. An immediate appeal to the Indi- 
ana Supreme court will be taken, the Indiana 
attorney general said. The case ultimately is 
expected to reach the United States Supreme 
court for its decision. State officials announced 
that no attempt would be made to collect the 
tax pending the appeal and decision of the 
higher courts. Under the terms of the ruling, 
it is presumed that retailers who do a busi- 
ness across the State line, making their deliv- 
eries outside Indiana, would not be subject to 
the one percent tax. 


Post Office Floor Specifications 
Are Redrawn 


3UFFALO, N. Y., July 17.—The sub-committee 
of postoffice and post roads committee of the 
House of Representatives lately effected a 
change in the type of wood floors for postoffice 
buildings. Congressman James M. Mead, of 
3uffalo, chairman of the committee, said that 
bidding will be of a nature to permit competi- 
tion in various kinds of wood floors. Formerly 
the specifications were so drawn as practically 
to confine bidding to a patented type of wood 
blocks. Mr. Mead said: “In my opinion the 
changes will not only permit freer competition, 
but will result in great savings to the Govern- 
ment.” 


Will Make Portable Floors 


Kansas City, Mo., July 17.—Charles Tra- 
mill and Maurice Rehn, formerly with the H. B. 
McCray Lumber Co. here, have formed a new 
firm to be known as the Tramill-Rehn Lum- 
ber Co. The new company occupies the loca- 
tion formerly used by the Morrison Lumber 
Co. The company will manufacture portable 
floors, in conjunction with a general lumber 
and paint business. The offices and sheds ot 
the yard were thoroughly renovized before oc- 
cupancy. Walter Burton is associated with 
the new company as assistant. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WasuineTon, D. C., July 17.-Following is the national Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended July 8, 1933, and 
for twenty-seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with sta- 
tistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 


TWO WEEKS Average No. Production Percent 

Softwoods: — Lai of mills 1933 of 1932 1933 

Southern Pine Association..............+++. 97 55,882,000 156 68,297,000 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 72 163,848,000 200 

Western Pine Association... .ccescccccccses 12 78,167,000 123 99,602,000 

Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 6,247,000 i 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 808,000 S16 3,290,000 
Weta BARC WIOES 066.06 s 04s se seWedserseecds 103 204,952,000 168 352,406,000 

Hardwoods: - : - 
ardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 165 29,053,000 186 48,57 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 1,231,000 1231 1.09 
FEE CCT CC TET TT TTT Teer 180 30,284,000 193 52,671,000 
OS ere ee 568 335,236,000 170 

TWENTY-SEVEN WEEKS 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association.............+544- 02 594,825,000 109 712,3 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 72 1,614,286,000 110 1,791,0 

Western Tie. AMNOGINTION, 602 cciccesisvscces 18 610,573,000 101 907,5 

Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 26,886,000 201 51,7 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 7 11,178,000 90 28.7 
ee ee ee ee ee 416 2,857,748,000 108 

Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 173 234,933,000 95 276.1 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 16,243,000 8&2 38,882,000 
EE. ED 6k 6 kw s cota dened senabeones 190 251,176.000 94 415.0 
Grand COCR occ ccccovicccvecccccccseceses 589 , 3,108,924,000 107 8 906.3 




















Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorTLAND, Ore., July 19.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
week ended July 15: 


Number of mills reporting, 110: 


PCEED oscdn na cece ehh ovat. & 45,145,000 
Shipments ee a eae ee ee 50,425,000 
GOEOTE TEOCIVOE oc iciccvicsavcvivees 38,413,000 
Report of 107 mills: 
PES ee Pr reer tee 129,291,000 
Weekly average for 3 previous 

Pe Lrivibobietn hh alae baa se 4 54,109,000 
Aetent STOGBCTIOR 6 icccesacveces 44,044,000 


Report of 107 identical mills: 
—_Week ended—— 
July 15,1933 July 16, 1932 


Production ...... as 44,044 32,860 
BipMtents ccccccsec 49,771 28,925 
Orders received ..... 37,889 26,212 


Identical mills, 109: 
Production, weekly average for 3% 


i ee eres re 40,054,000 
On July 15 On July 16 
1933 1932 


Unfilled orders 157,109,000 129,723,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WasH., July 19.—The 182 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended July 15 reported: 
Production 89,838,000 
Shipments 90,986,000 1.28% over production 
Orders 89,743,000 0.11% under production 
A group of 254 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported 
as follows: 
Average weekly cut for 28 weeks— 


Pe a8ecscetab caneincaees cone me 71,235,000 

conn OT Oe Ce ee oe ee 63,572,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Re OD SiGe ba ek ee ee 101,470,000 


A group of 182 mills, whose production for 


the two weeks eneded July 15 was 89,838,000— 


feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
: Shipments Orders Orders 
PO gine 31,146,000 27,128,000 106,669,000 


cargo .. 35,912,000 41,332,000 272,457,000 
Export ... 15,616,000  12.971,000 107.871.000 
Local .... 8,312,000 Seca. 3s sa Swe 


90,986,000 89,743,000 486,997,000 


A group of 172 identical mills whose reports 
ot production, shipments and orders are complete 


lor 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as follows: 
Average for two 
weeks ended Average for 28 weeks 
: July 15, 1933 1933 1932 
Production 84,392,000 61,227,000 54,041,000 
Shipments 87,608,000 67,587,000 62,442,000 
Orders 84,276,000 76,075,000 59,190,000 
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175,450,000 
5,767,000 





405,077,000 


3.491,306,000 
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Orders 
93 


385,967,000 


42,991,000 

5,414,000 
05,000 
72,000 


2,000 
5,000 
990,488,000 
54,077,000 
28,675,000 


3,883,557,000 
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194 
170 
315 
349 
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347 
197 


126 
128 
106 
114 
148 


121 


132 
155 
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Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—Following a statement for five groups of the gross stock and 


unfilled order footages July 8: 
Association— 
BOUCMOrM Piso AMPOCIBTION 6. co kdidcc ccavsdscadeese 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 
WWORCOTR FEO ABBOGIACIOG . oc cccecceccceccecvecs 


Northern Pine Manufacturers...............006. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 


Gross 
Stocks 
434,007,000 
863,998,000 
969,647,000 
156,765,000 
737.944,000 


Unfilled 
Orders 
86,861,000 
422,317,000 
173,803,000 
8,763,000 


84,952,000 





Output Level With Sales 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Wasuinctox, D. C., July 20.—Six associations for the two weeks ended July 15 reported as 


as follows: Week 

Softwoods ended 
Southern Pine Association (North CarolinaJuly 
ee ED Gon oa was wna yeaa hen July 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... July 
July 
Western Pine Association (Iniand EmpireJuly 
GO COON RUNES ooo tcnes cdiitencacowen July 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.............. July 
July 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac-July 
SE IN so n'c.G kis whe cen Sawa ew ae July 
UIE Act ars flee wince. ae ob etl ere a ernie ena July 
July 

Hardwoods 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... hd 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac-) 1. 
COUN BBDOCIRIION. ow cc sicacs swesccwenes oury 
July 
cy!) ee ee ea eee Teer ere es ar Tae Tuly 
July 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Production Shipments 
30,811,000 


000 
000 


000 


25.000 


000 
2,000 


,000 


000 


Orders 

,3 90,000 
,898,000 
446,000 
,040,000 
2,000 
3,000 
453,000 
,820,000 
,798,000 
,7 94,000 





4 | 


230,000 
3,000 


OVU 
OOU 


000 
000 


000 
000 





O00 
000 


000 
O00 


1,744,000 
1,960,000 
32,759,000 
27,900,000 


000 
( 





53,379,000 
59,965,000 


27,011,000 
25,568,000 


100 





29,213,000 
27,046,000 
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REMO 


HARDWOO 


LONG LEAF PINE—The 


Supreme Structural Wood 


OAK FLOORING — Quartered and Plain Manufactured from our famous 


DUGDEMONA Forked Leaf White Oak and Cherry Bark Red Oak 


HARDWOODS—Air or Kiln Dried—Gum, Oak, Tupelo, Cypress, 


Beech, Ash, Elm, Hickory, etc. 


Mixed cars or straight cars to suit your needs. 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY. 


timber. 


N) Cans 


SHORT LEAF PINE—Soft Textured— 
Finish, Trim and Mouldings 


None better. 


Rochelle. La. 














BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 





THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 


The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 














17 17 


VON PLATEN-FOX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


17 17 




















Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


. $2.50 


Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bildg., Walla Walla, Wash. 


LUMBER AND 
MILLWORK LIST . . 








DAVENPORT 


HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 
moderate. 


Rendesvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Sept. 20-22—National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual. 

7_—__CCCOCOoOoOoOoOOe 


Secretary Completes Seven Years 


of Service 

KansAS City, Mo., July 17.—Seven years 
ago this month, after twenty years in the re- 
tail lumber business at Claremore, Okla., E. E. 
Woods came to Kansas City to become secre- 
tary-manager of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. Commenting upon the 
changes that have taken place Garng that pe- 
riod, Mr. Woods said: 

If seven years ago anyone had told us that 
production of lumber could fall to the low 
level of 1932, and yard sales of all materials 
shrink to an almost irreducible minimum, 
we would have regarded it as incredible. If 
any prophet seven years ago had predicted 
that during 1933 a social revolution would 
take place and that the Federal government 
would be granted power to supervise all 
lines of business, establish wage scales and 
hours of labor, determine the selling prices 
of commodities and by the license method, 
determine who shall or shall not continue 
in business, we would perhaps have been dis- 
posed to treat him as some of the Colonists 
dealt with their witches. 

But the new era has arrived, and a new 
national leader points the way. The right 
to work and to sustain a family transcends 
many other rights. The new program of 
social justice is sound in theory, and we 
hope will prove practical in application. 

These seven years have been happy ones, 
replete with numerous contacts with many 
choice souls in our fraternity. During the 
period we have visited a majority of the 
counties in our four States. It has been our 
pleasure to meet most of the owners and 
managers. We have visited the general of- 
fices of 165 yard firms operating in this area. 
A real boon has been the co-operation of the 
trade press, without which very material 
help our organization would have been badly 
handicapped and at great disadvantage. 

Mr. Woods made it very clear that his rem- 
iniscent remarks were in no sense valedictory, 
but that on the other hand he, as well as the 
other members of the association staff and the 
organization itself, are just “taking their sec- 
ond breath,” preparatory to tackling the new 
and larger tasks that lie ahead. 

nd 


Eastern lowans Support Code as 
Drafted 


Ciinton, Iowa, July 17.—Enthusiastic sup- 
port for the retail lumber dealer’s code under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act was ex- 
pressed by thirty-eight members of the Eastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association in their 
annual meeting here on July 12. The meeting, 
usually held in March, was postponed this year 
because of the bank holiday. Twenty-six deal- 
ers and twelve wholesalers’ representatives at- 
tended. President Harry Fisher, of the Hand- 
Fisher Lumber Co., Maquoketa, presided. 

O. C. Lance, of Minneapolis, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was 
the principal speaker. The Eastern Iowa is 
affiliated with the Northwestern, in turn affil- 
iated with the National Retail. Mr. Lance 
came to explain the code which is in prepara- 
tion, and to get the informal approval of the 
Eastern Iowa dealers. 

“The purpose of the National Industry Re- 
covery Act is to relieve unemployment, increase 
wages and stabilize American industry,” he said, 
“in which program it is the plain duty of every 
American business man to co-operate fully.” 
The sentiment of those present unanimously 
backed this declaration. 

Frank J. Ward, of the Eclipse Lumber Co., 


Clinton, told of his attendance at the meeting 
in Chicago June. 28 and 29, at which the pre- 
liminary draft of the code was drawn up. 

A feature of the meeting was a talk by Albert 
Franklin, of Delmar, lowa, who reported on his 
visit to the lumber industries’ house at A Cen- 
tury of Progress. Mr. Franklin said there 
were more favorable comments on the lumber 
house than on any of the others. 

Arthur Thompson, sales manager Red Top 
Steel Post Co., Chicago, spoke briefly of the 
progress of the steel industry under the Re- 
covery Act. 

The association met in the Lafayette Hotel, 
where it had luncheon, the meeting following. 
The entire meeting lasted not more than three 
hours. The usual mid-summer outing at 
Maquoketa, Iowa, will not be held this year, 
but there will be another meeting after the 
national code goes into effect, probably in Sep- 
tember, at Maquoketa. 

The members took no vote on the code, but 
they will have an cpporfunity to vote at a 
State-wide meeting to be held some time later, 
at which the complete code will be presented. 

Mr. Fisher and Secretary Ralph J. McNerny, 
of the Green Bay Lumber Co., Maquoketa, were 
re-elected to serve until the next regular meet- 
ing in March, 1934. 





Pennsylvania Retailers Organize 
New Units 


In addition to the three new or reorganized 
units added to the Middle Atlantic Association 
recently, Field Secretary J. L. Buckley an- 
nounces the reorganization of the Susquehanna 
Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association, and the 
reorganization of the Wyoming Valley Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

The Susquehanna retailers met at Shamokin 
July 12, with forty dealers present. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Daniel 
Erdman, Sunbury; vice president, George Kie- 
fer, Mount Carmel; secretary and treasurer, 
Henry Broscious, Sunbury; director of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic association, David Broscious. The 
unit will look after the interests of the retail- 
errs in Milton, Lewisburg, Northumberland, 
Sunbury, Selinsgrove, Trevorton, Shamokin 
and Kulpmont. 

The officers of the Wyoming Valley Lumber 
Dealers’ Association are: President, Arch 
Dershimer, D. W. Dershimer & Sons, Potts- 
town, Pa.; treasurer, Joseph Gibbons, Ryman 
Lumber Co., Wilkes-Barre; secretary, Warren 
Goff, Goff Lumber Co., Wilkes-Barre. This 
unit will cover Pottstown, Luzerne, Kingston, 
Wilkes-Barre and surrounding towns. 





Long Beach Taking Large 
Quantities 


Lone Beacu, Catir., July 15.—For the first 
time in more than two years, the lumber com- 
panies are operating their fleets to this port 
on capacity schedules. The increased lumber 
movement has withdrawn from tie-up all lum- 
ber carriers here. The high spot in the week 
of June 27 occurred when a fleet of five lumber 
carriers discharged 2,300,000 board feet at one 
pier in one day. This amount exceeded the 
average daily total at the combined ports of 
Los Angeles and Long Beach by 800,000 feet. 
Inbound shipments for the last week in June 
totaled 14,287,000 board feet at the two harbors. 

During June there was a total of 11,000,000 
board feet handled over Pier A at Long Beach 
alone, by the John E. Marshall Co., together 
with 397 tons of box shook, according to Clar- 
ence E, Barry, traffic manager of the harbor 
department. 
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OUTINGS 


Philadelphians Play Golf 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 17.—Thirty-two 
members and guests attended the July tourna- 
ment of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Club, held last Wednesday afternoon at St. 
David’s Country Club, Wayne, Pa. The match 
was followed by an excellent dinner in the 
dining hall of the clubhouse. The winners of 
the tournament were: M. W. Jones, first; R. W. 
Wistar, second; Horace W. Smedley, third; 
D. N. Souder, fourth. The Sweepstakes win- 
ners were: D, A. Hyer, T. A. Updegraff, G. H. 
“4% John |. Coulbourn, A. Y. Lesher and 

McDowell. The prizes were an umbrella, 
a phoney ash receivers and golf balls. The 
next match will be held Wednesday, Aug. 9, 
at Whitemarsh Country Club. 











Twin City Dealers Announce 
Annual Outing 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 20.—Lumber deal- 
ers in the Twin Cities will close up shop the 
afternoon of Thursday, July 27, and hie to the 
Minnetonka Country Club, on the shores of 
Lake Minnetonka, for their annual outdoor get- 
together. The picnic will be featured by a golf 
tournament, quoits, diamond ball, a_ bridge 
tournament in the evening, and a chicken dinner. 
Paul Gray is general chairman, and assisting 
him are George Andrew, Fred Anderson, 
Chris Wingaard, William Wattson, Albert 
Melone, Nate Thompson, Lee Lundell, Harry 
McNeil, Fred Peschau and Charles Lampland. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers Enjoy 
Summer Outing 


The annual summer outing of the Phila- 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was held Thursday, July 13, at Rolling Green 
Country Club, and there were more smiles in 
evidence at this gathering than any other meet- 
ing in recent months. Preceding the dinner 
and meeting, a golf tournament was held in 
the afternoon. At the business meeting, brief 
talks were given by Mayor Levenson, Middle- 
town, Del.; Harry Howden, Joseph P. Come- 
gys, W. N. Rankin, S. S. Rutherford, Herbert 
Habeck, district sales manager of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Lumber Co., New York, Robert G. Kay, 
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Elmer Troth, Melville Wright, Fred Dudley, 
Charles Kramer, James Finley, David Kay, 
Owen M. Brunner, John I. Coulbourn and 
George Butts. It was the consensus that the 
nation is on the road back to prosperity. 

Mr. Coulbourn, second vice president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associ- 
ation, told of presenting its lumber code to the 
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Government, 
hearing in Washington would be held Thurs- 


and announced that the public 


day, July 20. He also announced that the 
executive committee of the National-American 
would hold a meeting July 15, to formulate 
plans in regard to the code that was presented 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Floridians Consider Codes 


LAKELAND, FLA., July 17.—At a meeting at 
the Wilmary Hotel here July 14 presided over 
by Jack Townsend, director for the Lake- 
land district, Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, lumbermen generally, and retailers 
in particular, heard about the Recovery pro- 
gram and discusséd the codes as they will apply 
to this part of the country. 


Spreading Overhead Over Lean Months 


Frank Williams, secretary of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association, read the pro- 
posed code in detail and answered questions. 
The big difficulty was relation of overhead to 
earnings. In Florida for only about seven 
months is there enough volume in any line to 
justify costs, but a force has to be kept on the 
job during the five lean months. H. H. Bren- 
ner, of Davenport, said that the first three 
menths of 1933 were good, from an earnings 
standpoint, but the second three were nearly 
nil, income some days being as low as $5. R. S. 
3echtelheimer, of the Dade City Lumber Co., 
vice president of the State organization, just 
back from a conference in Atlanta, said in his 
opinion the Government will adopt the schedule 
best suited to any situation. 


Price Sales With Present Cost in Mind 


Spencer Lainhart. of West Palm Beach, 
president of the State association, urged the 
very best thinking on the Recovery program, 
that dealers may serve themselves and their 
business well, and at the same time render out- 
standing service to the Government. He ad- 
vised care in selling stocks, because they can 
not be replaced at anything like what they cost. 


Code Will Greatly Increase Costs 


E. T. Roux, president of the Roux Crate Co., 
Bartow, and of the Associated Manufacturers 
of Florida, reported great activity in sales. It 
is a runaway market at the mills, he said. 
Three months ago they had five million feet on 
the yards: today they have less than a million. 
In one day this week they loaded twelve cars, 


and orders in hand run to a million feet more. 
“We are,” he said, “turning a deaf ear to in- 
quiries, many of which are from the big centers 
of the North and East. Railroads are also try- 
ing to get a line on many kinds of require- 
ments.” Mr. Roux thinks that there will be a 
continuance of this rush for the next sixty 
days, and maybe right along. Speaking of the 
code requirements, he estimated that the wage 
and hour schedules will increase the cost of 
business for the Florida mills 300 percent. 


Supports Tax Exemption for Homes 


Mr. Brenner, Davenport, chairman of the State 
legislative committee, refuted the idea that 
the exemption of homes up to $5,000 from 
all taxes, as is proposed in a joint resolution 
to go to the voters next year, will cause great 
trouble by reason of loss of revenue. He says 
that his own investigations, and those of his 
committee, show that if the taxes now being 
levied and collectable are collected, there need 
be no large deficit to be made up in any way. 

“Mine host” William F. Sneed, of the Wil- 
mary Hotel, long in the lumber business and 
past president of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association, did the honors at dinner, as- 
sisted by Hervey W. Laird, AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN representative and an honorary mem- 
ber of the State association. The following 
were on hand: 

Spencer Lainhart, president, and Frank 
Williams, secretary, of the State associa- 
tion: Jack Townsend, district director, W. 
F. Frink, H. F. Steedley, J. F. Townsend, 
jr.. Frank Townsend, of Lake Wales; J. E. 
Glover, J. R. Dicks, B. F. Sappington, Plant 
City; Neil Nicholson, E. T. Roux, Bartow; 
Joe Webster, J. T. Templar, D. U. McGinnis, 
A. S. Mohr, C. R. McCormick (Burton Swartz 
Lumber Co.), Lakeland; J. A. Duggar, H. 
L. Duggar, H. S. Hedrick, W. S. Norden, 

._ E. Rice, A. M. Hess, R. W. Cook, L. A. 
Hylton, Winter Haven; B. _" Edwards, Frost 
Proof; George J. Derbes, M. Hernden, Dave 
Lane, Haines City; A. E. inter Cc. T. Sim- 
mons, Auburndale; R. M. Bishop, Sebring; 
H. H. Brenner, Davenport; R. S. Bechtel- 
heimer, Dade City. 
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installed as part of our plant-wide 
program of improvements during 
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portant factor in meeting the “quick 
service’ demands of recent weeks 
for mixed cars of Alderman’s 
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i Gum and Sap Gum. 
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Southern Piners Approve Wage Rate 


NEW 


approval of the recommendation of a 2214-cent 


OrLeANS, La., July 17.—Unanimous 
hourly wage rate in the southern pine indus- 
try, was the feature of a mass meeting of two 
hundred operators held here on July 13, under 
the auspices of the Southern Pine Association. 
While it was expected that some difficulty may 
be experienced in convincing officials of the Re- 
covery administration in Washington that this 
wage rate is not unduly low because of other 
living conditions, it was indicated that if the 
lumber industry of the South is compelled to 
pay higher wage rates than this, most of the 
sawmills in this section would be forced to close 
and throw out of employment tens of thousands 
of people dependent upon this industry for a 
livelihood. It was shown also that in the 
South more people are employed by the lumber 
industry than by any other. More than 48 per 
cent of all the people employed in the luntber 
industry of the United States are employed in 
the South. The meeting also recommended a 
48-hour work week. 


Adjusting Inter-Species Relationships 


President L. ( 
\ssociation, 


). Crosby, of the Southern Pine 
who presided, explained the pur- 
pose of the meeting and called upon members 
of the Emergency National Committee repre- 
senting the southern pine division to report de- 
velopments growing out of the National meet- 
ing recently held in Chicago. Charles Green, 
\. J. Peavy and W. T. Murray, members of 
the steering committee, in their reports said 
that the difficulties in adjustment of inter- 
species relationship, and on controversial fea- 
tures of the trade practice code, were met, and 
that representatives of the West Coast industry 
had shown fairness in dealing with problems of 
mutual interest. One speaker said that the 
fixation of a high labor scale in the southern 
pine industry would mean “the crucifixion of 
the South,” and the difficulty in dealing with 
administrators unfamiliar with southern condi- 
tions was emphasized. 


Southern Production Requires More Men 


In the discussion it was developed that be- 
cause of the types of operation in the South, 
as compared with competitive regions, and the 
living conditions and classes of labor employed, 
more than twice as many men are required to 
produce a given quantity of lumber in the South 
as in its chief competitive region. The pro- 
posed minimum wage rate of 22'% cents an hour 
in the South, on a reduced working schedule, 
will add to the cost of production approximately 
$9.83 per thousand feet. On the other hand, 
the wage rate of 42% cents, proposed in the 
Pacific Northwest, will increase the total cost 
of manufacture in that region by only $4.93. 
It was claimed that to. pay wage rates based 
on a minimum higher than 22% cents would 
place the South at such a disadvantage, as com- 
pared with competitive regions, that its mills 
could not operate. 


H. C. Berckes, secretary Southern Pine As- 
sociation, said the establishment of a 22'4-cent 
per hour scale for common sawmill labor 


would increase the payroll of the southern pine 
industry in August $2,500,000. 


Association to Supervise Grading 


Detailed application of the code was ex- 
plained in the course of an open discussion. It 
was stated that the trade practice code is vital, 
in that it will eliminate “cut-throat competi- 
tion” and “chiseling.” Operators who do not 
wish to do so, are not required to join the 
Southern Pine Association, but will be ex- 
pected to operate under the code as adminis- 
tered through the organization. The unaffili- 


ated operator will be required to pay the as- 
sessments to defray the expense of administer- 
ing the code, 


but no part of such funds will be 





used to defray the regular association expenses. 
Universal grade marking will not be required 
at the outset, but all grading will be supervised 
by the Southern Pine Association, and the 
grading committee expects to perform “some 
vigorous police work.” 


Intrastate Production Needs Control 

There was some discussion over the applica- 
tion of the State anti-trust laws, particularly in 
Texas, it being reported that some intrastate 
sawmill operators, particularly the smaller 
ones, had in mind evasion of the National code 
through taking refuge behind the State anti- 
trust laws. Committee members expressed the 
view that official governmental action will be 
taken to cover such a situation. 

The production quota for August was dis- 
cussed, and the view expressed that the adjust- 
ment of production to consumption, that month 
being always a notably light one, probably 
would not overrun the 600,000,000 feet set for 
southern pine. 


Wholesale Business and Discounts 


Opposed by Ben S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, 
Tex., and Louis Germain, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
official representatives of the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, the trade 
practice code, as revised by a joint meeting of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and _ retailers in 
Chicago on July 1, was adopted with the fol- 
lowing suggested revisions and exceptions: 

Paragraph B of Section 2-A “To and for 
shipyards and large dock builders, dams and 
bridges.” In the code as approved in the 
Chicago meeting this paragraph read: “Ship- 
yards and large dock builders, dams and 
bridges.” 

Sec. 3A. The Southern Pine division, con- 
forming to Section 3A of the “Manufactur- 
ing and Distribution Practices of the Na- 
tional Lumber Code,” hereby establishes a 
discount of 8 percent allowed to wholesalers 
for distribution services, this to be a maxi- 
mum discount from the net f. o. b. mill value 
of lumber purchased. This maximum dis- 
count, when approved hy the Emergency Na- 
tional Committee, shall remain in effect un- 
til changes are approved by it. 

Sec. 4A. The Southern Pine division, con- 
forming to Section 4A of the ‘“Manufac- 
turing and Distribution Practices of the Na- 
tional Lumber Code,” hereby establishes a 
maximum commission of 4 percent of the net 
amount of invoice after deducting freight, or 
$1 per thousand feet, at the option of the 
manufacturer, to be paid to commission men 
for distribution services. Said commission, 
when approved by the Emergency National 
Committee, shall remain in effect until 
changes are approved by it. 

Terms of Sale 

Sec. 6(a)1. To Retailers—60 days net 
from date of invoice, or a cash discount of 2 
percent of the net amount after deducting 
actual freight, if paid within 5 days after 
arrival of car. 


Sec. 6(a)2. To Wholesalers—90 
the net amount of 


percent of 
invoice after deducting 
the freight and then the distribution dis- 
count, upon receipt of bill of lading; balance, 
less 2 per cent of the total net of invoice 
after deducting actual freight, within 39 
days from date of invoice. 

Sec. 6(h). The committee on trade prac- 
tices calls attention of the committee on 
prices to the service charge made in this 
section. 

It was announced that, due to his additional 
duties as president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, C. C. Sheppard 
soon will relinquish his chairmanship of the 
Southern Pine control committee and will be 
succeeded by W. T. Murray, of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. D. W. Winn, of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., will 
succeed Mr. Murray on the Committee on 
prices. Mr. Murray also is chairman of the 
trade practice committee. 


Piling and Poles Standards 


Since the supplemental code of the Southern 
Pine division of the National lumber industry 
is so comprehensive as to include producers of 
piling and poles, a special meeting of producers 
of these items, in session today, found it only 
necessary to accept the provisions of the South- 
ern Pine supplemental code, and then proceeded 
to the drafting of grading rules and trade prac- 
tices to cover both piling and poles. 

Standard specifications were drawn for pil- 
ing, to which, when published, will be attached 
certain tables showing content and weight of 
all lengths and sizes of piling, and information 
with regard to the probable butt diameters with 
given tip diameters for all lengths of piling. 

The meeting unanimously decided to adopt 
as standard the specifications for poles issued 
by the American Standards Association, which 
have already been adopted by a large number 
of users of poles, and are also acceptable to 
the wood preservers. 

A special committee composed of E. C. Gates, 
O. H. Campbell and J. F. Carter will work 
out the details of costs and the minimum selling 
prices, to be reported to a later meeting. 

Sawn and hewn ties will not be brought un- 
der the lumber code, and a separate organiza- 
tion will cover that field. Because of the high 
proportion of piece work in hewn ties, the gen- 
eral pine code was considered not the best 
coverage for that field. 

It was the sentiment of the meeting that 
those who have accomplished so much for 
southern pine be authorized to continue their 
efforts in behalf of the entire southern pine 
industry at the hearing before the administra- 
tor in Washington scheduled to begin July 20, 
and immediately following adjournment Messrs. 
C. C. Sheppard, Charles Green and W. T. 
Murray and others returned to W ashington 
to resume contacts with the administrator. 





Minimum Wage Rate per 
Maximum Hours per Week 
Average Total Log Run Cost per M...... 


Item 





COMPARATIVE MINIMUM LIST PRICES 
Based on Costs at Stated Minimum Wage Rates Per Hour at Maximum Hours of Work 
Per Week as Shown 


Ix 4"°—B&B F. G. Flooring (Mixed)............... $41.112 $43.484 $44.082 $46.721 
Ix 4”—No. 2 Com. F. G. Flooring (Mixed).......... 20.282 21.452 21.747 23.049 
1x 6”—No. 1 Boards—10-20’ (Mixed) .............. 37.275 39.425 39.968 42.360 
1x 6”—No. 2 Boards—Std. Leths. (Mixed)......... 20.282 21.452 21.747 23.049 
lx 8”—No. 2 Shiplap, Std. Lgeths. Short Leaf....... 22.749 24.061 24.392 25.852 
1x12”—4No. 2 Boards, Std. Lgths. Short Leaf....... 27.408 28.989 29.388 31.147 
2x 4”—-No, 1 Dimension, 16’ Short Leaf............ 27.682 29.279 29.682 31.458 
2x10”—No. 1 Dimension, 14’ Short Leaf............ 29.327 31.018 31.445 33.327 
2x 4”—No. 2 Dimension, 10’ Short Leaf............ 25.215 26.670 27.037 28.665 
2x 6”—No. 2 Dimension, 16’ Short Leaf............ 21.104 22.322 22.629 23.983 
2x 8”—No. 2 Dimension, 14’ Short Leaf............ 22.749 24.061 24.392 25.852 
ix 4"°—No. 3 Boards, Std. Lgeths. (Mixed).......... 15.074 15.944 16.163 17.131 
1x 8”—No. 3 Boards, Std. Leths. (Mixed).......... 18.089 19.133 19.396 20.557 
&x &8”—-No. 1 Timbers, 20’ and under, Short Leaf... 25.489 26.960 27.331 28.967 
Sx &8”—-No. 1 Timbers, 20’ and under, Long Leaf... 29.875 31.598 32.033 33.950 
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Vacation 


Back to the woods the world is going, 

A little while, where streams are flowing, 
Where birds are singing, flowers blooming, 
Mankind a little while resuming 

The only place that God intended 

Mankind should dwell. The winter's ended, 
The summer here, and man returning 

Where tents are up, and campfires burning. 


Back to the woods the flight we follow 
Of happy robin, merry swallow, 
Forgetting losses and complaining, 
With so much good so near remaining. 
Though disappointed some endeavor, 
The grass is just as green as ever, 

The pines are pungent, and the roses 
As beautiful as man supposes. 


Back to the woods a voice is calling, 

In rivers flowing, waters falling, 

In branches sighing, in the chatter 

Of chipmunks, and the raindrop’s patter, 
The cry of birds, and even spoken 

In woodland silences unbroken, 

In ev'ry wonder of creation— 

And man accepts the invitation. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The trouble with prices going up is that so 
are the other fellow’s. 

Well, we may have a 70 cent dollar, but it’s 
better than no dollar at all. 

Here’s one country, anyway, 
fessor is not without honor. 

Another funny thing is the fact that the 
newspaper funnies no longer are. r 

Chicago man returning from a beer party 
ran into a pole. Generally it’s an American. 

Personally, we pay our taxes with the same 
dubiousness that we hand a panhandler a 
dime. 

North Dakota has cut its expenses 60 per- 
cent. And, the worst of it is, so could any 
other. 


where a pro- 


As for the Piccard stratosphere, it’s about 
the only remaining way to get away from the 
crowd. 


Over five million people have visited the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, and a few have 
even seen it. 

You gotta say this for Jack Garner: it may 
be with fear and trembling, but everybody 
knows who is vice president. 

We have read several of the speeches to and 
by the Italian flyers. Where did we get this 
idea that Italy has a king? 

St. Louis reports 20,000 delayed marriages 
because of the depression. Two can't live 
cheaper than one unless one has a job. 

Chicago schools are going to try to live 
within their income, and there isn’t anything 
they could teach that is better than that. 

Anent America’s repudiation of its gold 
bonds, Senator Borah says: “The citizen must 
stand the loss.” Well, anyway he’s used to it. 

One way to assure the peace of the world 
would be to arrange that a nation couldn’t have 
another war until it had paid for the last one. 

Europe has reached the point where it doesn’t 
even pay us compliments. 

A Chicago minister says that Chicago is a 
religious city. He has been overhearing a lot 
ot remarks that weren’t meant that way at all. 

In Michigan, under a new law, you can’t 
vote on a bond issue unless you own property, 
or a husband who does. Other States please 
copy. 

As for the friendly visit of the Italian planes 
—well, you know just how you feel when a 


fellow who owes you money wants to buy you 
a drink. 

A lot of these fellows who are going to get 
rich opening saloons don’t seem to have learned 
anything from the fellows who started the min- 
iature golf courses. 

The next time you are inclined to fire a Finn 
lumberjack or dockwalloper, it might be well 
to remember that Finland was the only coun- 
try that paid its June installment on the war 
debt in full. 

Real knowledge is always subject to amend- 
ment. For example, we have always known 
that taxes are certain, but now we know that, 
if they are too high, they are not certain of 
collection. 


Random 


Remember, the place for a crab is in the 
ocean, not in the office. 

Your job may not be a bed of roses. It 
hasn’t as many thorns as that. 

A man is never as bad as other people say, 
nor as good as he says himself. 

It is hard to keep out of trouble, but it is 
easier than getting out of trouble. 

Keep your machine clean. One of the most 
profitable things around a machine is waste. 


It’s a funny thing, but nothing is as likely 
to make a man sick as living too well. 


We sometimes wish that the service of some 
clerks was as snappy as their dispositions. 

The reason Edison invented as many things 
as he did is because he never invented an ex- 
cuse. 

Don’t quit work just because you think you 
are a good mixer. Get a job at a soda foun- 
tain. 

A nut ought not to be left loose, whether it 
is at the end of a bolt or at the wheel of a car. 


About the only thing that ever accomplished 
anything by just running around was a circular 
saw. 

This is a great country. If Columbus hadn’t 
discovered us, we would have discovered our- 
selves. 

A mosquito might get away with what he 
does, but the darned fool flies around and brags 
about it. 

A bucking horse makes a lot of dust, and a 
bucking man a lot of noise, but neither of them 
gets very far. 

It is a good idea to save a dollar now and 
then, but a better idea to save a little of every 
dollar. 

After all, what worries us most isn’t the day 
it rains, but the day it looks like rain and then 
doesn't. 

If some men were as sharp as they think 
they are, every time they dressed they would 
cut themselves all to pieces. 


A Caged Bird 


It must be those who keep a bird 
Within a cage have never heard 
One singing in an apple tree; 

It must be those who cage the free 
Know not themselves how it can be 
To be shut off from some desire 
As is a bird by strands of wire. 


It must be they have never known 

A disappointment of their own, 

Nor been a prisoner of fate 

Behind some other little gate. 

It must be they have never seen 

Outside their windows woods of green, 
Chained to some task, held by some word, 
Or they could never cage a bird. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Lumber manufactur- 
ers in this district continue to occupy a com- 
paratively strong market position, with brisk 
demand and prices firm. The revived de- 
mand has found the mills with low inven- 
tories and, because current business has con- 
sistently topped production in recent weeks, 
mill inventories have diminished, and stocks 
in some lines have pretty well 
broken up. 

Cargo business has held up well. Higher 
quotations on space reflect the future demand 
for it. California seems to be coming into 
the market stronger than at any time this 
year, and there has occurred the second rise 
in coastwise rates within a month. The rate 
of $4.50 was effective June 27, and last week 
it was boosted to $5 to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and to $5.50 and $6 to other 
California ports. Space on regular carriers 
to the Orient is reported sold out through 
August, and two new charters for Japanese 
cargoes are reported this week, both to load 
possibly at Grays Harbor. The Atlantic 
coast continues the most important destina- 
tion for Puget Sound lumber, with the United 
Kingdom and Europe showing more interest. 

Manufacturers are anxious not to injure 
the market by overproduction. Confidence 
that prices will rise leads to some reluctance 
to force the market at present. Additional 
plants opened during the last week in south- 
west Washington, but they will not affect 
the total output much. 

The rise in lumber prices and an exchange 
rate favoring Canada are reported here to 
have operated to overcome the $4 tariff on 
lumber. The Canadian manufacturers, who 
have been sending duty-free shingles into 
this State for shipment east, are now re- 
ported to be preparing to send lumber to the 
Atlantic coast. 


Seattle, Wash. 


The peak of the present buying spurt seems 
to have passed. Prices have tended to re- 
main steady Orders still outrun production, 
and the mills are loaded up with old orders. 


become 


Rail —In this market there is now much 
less activity. Car material is in poor de- 
mand, on account of high prices, but local 
roads are purchasing a good deal of mate- 
rial. Cuttings can not be shipped on less 
than two or three weeks. Some mills show 
more willingness to take new ordors, and 
are not enforcing as many restrictions as 
formerly In spite of considerable settling 
down, rail prices vary as much as $2 to $3. 

Intercoastal—Business is less active. Ad- 
vances in prices July 5 have not been re- 
ceived favorably. July space, except for dis- 
tress loading, is all gone. August space 
so far is easy. For the past two weeks 
the mills have been quoting lumber on the 
basis of August space, which carries a rate 
of $11. No tramps are in the picture. It 
is reported here that British Columbia lum- 
ber and shingles will move to North Atlantic 
ports within the next sixty days, because ad- 
vances in lumber prices, favorable exchange, 
and the advance to $11 in the intercoastal 
rate have counteracted the $4 tariff. 

California—The market now has large 
stocks, but no retail trade to absorb them. 
Building money is tighter than ever. 

Export—Activity has lessened. Japan and 
China are both quiet. Freights are high, 
large squares moving at $5.50, and baby 
squares at $5 to Japan, while lumber to 
(hina carries a rate of $6 to Shanghai, and 
$6.50 to northern ports. The east coast of 
South America is doing some buying, and 
west coast demand shows more steadiness. 
Lumber rate to the United Kingdom and 
Continent has been placed on a sterling basis 
through September, except that the 47/6 rate 
becomes, out of British Columbia, 45 shillings 
to the Continent, until Sept. 1, due to de- 
mand for shipments of merchantable. 

Cedar Lumber—tThere is a fair demand 
and price increases of three weeks ago are 
being accepted. 

Shingles—There has been considerable lev- 
eling off of shingle prices. British Columbia 
manufacturers are declared to have raised 
prices 25 cents a square, and American mills, 
10 cents square, while some declare there 
have been recessions in prices. High grade 
shingles are very firm, but the lower grades 
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Market News from Amie 


are not so popular. British Columbia manu- 
facturers are curtailing output on account 
of forest fire danger. Reports for the red 
cedar industry reveal very little gain in 
stocks. Production has dropped from 60 to 
about 53 percent of capacity. Most mills 
have orders sufficient for thirty days. 


Logs—An inventory of logs in Puget Sound 
as of July 3 reveals a gain of about 40,000,- 
000 feet as compared to June 3. A sizable 
percentage of this increase comes from Brit- 
ish Columbia logs. This inventory is in bal- 
ance with augmented mill activity. Mill log 
stocks increased 62,720,000 feet, while log- 
gers’ stocks decreased 19,645,000 feet. To- 
tal log stocks are 254,650,000 feet; 300,000,000 
feet is considered normal. Fir stocks jumped 
from 85,930,000 to 106,360,000 feet; cedar, 25,- 
250,000 to 31,515,000 feet; hemlock, 23,505,000 
to 37,375,000 feet; spruce 16,535,000 to 19,- 
045,000 feet. Practically all logging camps 
are operating but none of them full capacity. 
Many did not shut down over July 4 as they 
usually do. Several men estimated that log 
production is now about 60 percent of ca- 
pacity. So far the summer has been cold 
and rainy here, and the usual fire dangers 
have not appeared. This has encouraged 
production which may continue at the pres- 
ent level. Prices are practically the same 
as those of two weeks ago. Fir sells at two 
price ranges: $9, $12 and $16, and $9, $13 
and $18. Hemlock is steady at $7.50. Cedar 
has settled to $13 for shingle logs, and $19 
for lumber logs. Spruce logs sell at the 
same prices as fir. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Domestic demand for 
fir continues active, at prices far above those 
quoted a couple of months ago, common fir 
having more than doubled in the past thirty 
days. As a result of the sudden jump in 
prices, export business is relatively quiet, 
and confined to actual needs. Foreign buy- 
ers, however, are paying the new prices. 
Atlantic coast business is reported rushing, 
but much of the business is regarded as 
speculative. Spruce prices have advanced 
from $5 to $10 a thousand during the past 
fortnight, and sales volume is’ reported 
heavier. Some of the mills here now operat- 
ing two 6-hour shifts are considering adding 
a third shift to keep up with the business 
in sight, and several mills throughout west- 
trn Oregon long idle are again producing. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives report that 
retail buying has eased off considerably. Rail- 
road orders, however, are very much heavier. 
Prices that are being made by the smaller 
mills are not quite as strong. No. 2 boards 
and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, are $23.50@24 for 
small-mill stock; large-mill stock, $26@27. 
No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, random loading, is 
$24@25 for small-mill stock; large-mill 
stock, 2x4-inch 10- to 14-foot, $28@29; 16- 
foot, $29@30; 18- and 20-foot, $30@31; 8-, 9- 
and 10-foot are offered more freely at $21.50. 
B&better flat grain flooring, 1x4-inch, 10- to 
20-foot, is $31@32 for small-mill stock; 
$34@35 for large-mill stock; straight cars of 
10- and 12-foot, $31@32; 16-foot and longer, 
$35@36. B&better car siding, 1x4-inch, 9- 
foot is extremely scarce at $41; 10-and 12- 
foot, $38@39. Bé&better longitudinal car sid- 
ing, 2x6-inch, 18-foot, is $67.50; 22- and 24- 
foot, $70.50; 2%-inch stock, $10 above 2-inch 
basis. No. 1 common car lining, 1x6-inch, 10- 
to 20-foot, is $32.50; 16-foot, $35; 18-foot, $39 
@40. Above prices are for kiln dried stock; 
air dried stock is $1@2 a thousand less. Drop 
siding, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, standard pat- 
terns, is $35. B&better finish, 1x4, 6- and 8- 
inch, is $42.50; 10-inch, $48; 12-inch, $58. All 
above prices are f. o. b. St. Louis, 

West Coast representatives report retail 
buying as having slackened off. Railroad 
business, however, is being booked in good 
volume, particularly the item of  longi- 
tudinal car siding, which the railroads are 
buying in fir, because of slow delivery on 


southern pine. Prices remain almost sta- 
tionary. However, some manufacturers are 
still out of the market, as a result of heavy 
bookings in late June and early July. 


Hardwood representatives report a slack- 
ening in sales, except for special items going 
into the automobile industry, and for specia] 
cutting for railroads. Oak flooring prices 
have advanced to take care of increased cost 
of lumber. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—The market apparently is 
on the upturn again. Dealers ascribe the 
situation to a.more optimistic feeling on the 
part of farmers. Farm prosperity in this 
section is quickly reflected in the larger cen- 
ters. Considerable new building is in prog- 
ress in the smaller towns, while repair work 
is gaining in volume both in the cities and 
country areas. Prices remain firm at the 
higher schedules fixed several weeks ago. 
Mill stocks are in poor assortment. 

Millwork.—Sash and door manufacturers 
in the upper Mississippi Valley report a fair 
volume of business at the higher quotations 
announced recently, although they are not 
filling as many orders as they were a few 
weeks ago. 

Northern White Cedar.—Dealers report a 
fair volume of orders,. All post sizes are in 
fair demand, but, with the supply of 3- and 
11-inch posts almost exhausted, in some cases 
larger sizes are being substituted. Poles are 
in greater demand than for some time. A 
contributing factor have been some heavy 
windstorms in the southern part of the State, 
und some power and telephone companies 
are finding it necessary to round out their 
stocks. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine.—Demand has slowed per- 
ceptibly. Inquiries from yards have de- 
creased more than those from other sources. 
It is estimated that the yards have bought 
at least 85 percent of their normal require- 
ments, and are now fairly well stocked 
While yards have had better business re- 
cently, the increase in sales alone did not 
warrant the large purchases. Industrial 
business has slackened off, but there is still 
a fair demand from factories in the Carolinas 
and from municipal jobs. Also some of the 
larger contractors have anticipated the 
closing of contracts that will require high 
priced lumber, and have bought ahead. There 
has not been such a noticeable decrease in 
railroad business. There continues to be a 
heavy demand for car material, and a good 
demand for bridge lumber, such as stringers, 
guard rails and bridge ties. Railroads are 
also buying for storage. The reaction so 
far has been principally noticed by the whole- 
salers, as they have evidently sold ahead in 
more volume than the mills. Wholesalers 
report orders are extremely difficult to place, 
and that it is even harder to get prompt 
shipment. There are still some old orders 
held by wholesalers that were sold before 
the spectacular rise in prices came, and some 
are having a rather difficult time covering 
on everything. Mills are still swamped with 
orders from regular customers, and they have 
been selling to outside yards and whole- 
salers. It can safely be estimated that the 
mills will have ample cutting to last for 
at least ninety days. Prices continue er- 
ratic, but strong. 

Cypress business continues very good, and 
the larger selling agencies have enjoyed a 
continual increase in demand. They were 
also farsighted enough not to sacrifice their 
best grades and thick stocks at prices the 
trade was offering several months ago, and 
now have been able to sell these at their 
list prices. The larger cypress producers 
have been very slow in making price re- 
visions, raising items only in keeping with 
the amount of their stock and in keeping 
with competitive woods. There has been a 
heavy demand for tank, FAS and selects at 
list prices. Also No. 1 shop, box and pecky 
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have been in active demand. Pecky has had 
an unusual strong call, and many cars have 


been shipped. No. 2 common has also been 
a good seller to the box and yard trade. 
Cypress mills as a whole are having to run 


their planing mills full time and are adding 
more men every day. 

* Hardwood inquiries and orders continue 
brisk, with a strong demand from the fur- 
niture trade. The automobile body builders 
have been practically out of the market for 
two weeks. There has been a heavy demand 
from box factories for low grades of sap 
gum, tupelo and magnolia. The low grades 
in hardwoods have been mostly consumed by 
the domestic trade, while the higher grades 
are moving export. Export demand has been 
unusually good. Prices have advanced in all 


items by $1 to $4 in No. 2 common, from 
$5 to $8 in No. 1 common, and from $10 to 


FAS. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hard woods.—Orders and inquiries are com- 
ing in steadily from retailers and other 
consumers and, outside of building vir- 
tually every consuming industry is show- 
ing improvement. Salesmen visiting lumber 
retailers of the river towns in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and West Virginia report 
good demand; with industries active. In- 
quiries from furniture factories are on the 
increase, and purchasing agents of railroads 
are coming back into the market for cur- 
rent use and to replenish stocks. Planing 
mills, flooring and millwork plants find build- 
ing consumption backward, as it is almost 
impossible to obtain funds here for repairs. 
Virtually the only building is the repair- 
ing and refinishing of building for saloons, 
restaurants and beer gardens. Prices are 
still very firm, and holders are not inclined 


$15 in 


to shade values. Export trade is making 
gains, and dealers report larger inquiry all 
around, with United Kingdom buyers will- 
ing to pay better prices. 
. ill 
Louisville, Ky. 
Southern Hardwoods.—Demand has been 
good, with sales no longer representing a 
loss. Most mill stocks are riddled, so there 


has been an increase in output. Demand for 
quartered white oak has been much better, 
much stock being purchased for joining up and 
circling out beer barrel heads. Automotive 
body parts and dimension business has been 
more active. Box business has also been 
good, what with demand for beer boxes, in- 
creasing demand for whisky cases, and prod- 
uce demand. Local hardwood quotations on 
inch stock: 


Red oak, FAS, $63@65; com- 
mon, $46@48; white oak, $69@70 for FAS, 
and $48@50 for common; sap gum, FAS, 
$48; common, $39.50; No. 2, $24; red gum, 


$59, $40 and $26; quartered sap, $53, $43 and 

27; cottonwood, $37, $34 and $31; cypress, 
FAS, $47; selects, $35; shop, $30; common, 
$29; No. 2, $26; ash, $60, to $40 and $30; 
magnolia, $46, $36 and $23; willow, $37, $31 
and $23; poplar, FAS, $68, saps and selects, 
$46; common, $38; 2-A, $30; 2-B, $25. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The demand has continued on a more 
active scale than for some time, and prices 
have shown an advancing tendency. It is 
predicted that a further rise will take place, 
owing to increased costs. The prospects of 
advances have stimulated sales to retailers, 
many of whom now have a sufficient stock for 
the time being. It is predicted that trade may 
show a slight lull during the next month or 
So. 


Hardwoods.—Trade continues to show im- 
provement, with the buying coming from nu- 
merous lines. Most furniture factories are 
busier than for a long time, and are placing 
orders for hardwoods. Builders’ finish is not 
very active, but some speculative building is 
being done. Wholesalers say that a very 


distinct improvement in orders, and strength * 


to the market, has lately occurrd. They look 
for a short lull during August, with a pick- 
up this fall. 
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Western Pines.—Prices are holding firm, 
after an advance at the beginning of this 
month. The buying has been more active 


recently than for a long time. 
have covered a large share of their imme- 
diate requirements, and it is expected that 
buying during August will be a little less 
active, though a strong market is expected to 
continue. ‘ 

Northern Pine.—This wood has strength- 
ened, The demand has improved, though not 
much Canadian pine is being taken in this 
market, because of the high duty. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine has been 


Most dealers 


fairly ac- 


tive, but not as active as in the last two 
weeks in June. Most yards and industrial 
consumers have done all of their “specula- 


tive” buying, and are now shopping around 
for prices. Many low grade items have either 
eased off in price or have remained without 
change, Some producers are inclined to 
operate as many hours as possible before 
Federal regulation. 

Higher Grades,—The New England mar- 
ket has at last awakened, and inquiries for 
4/4 B&better stock widths have increased, 
with these items really scarce. Due to stock 
widths being hard to buy for quick ship- 
ment, in other sections yards are using a 
lot of circular sawn edge and stock widths 
combined. 

Box mills have 
ers have held up 
beer cases have 
but some 


been busy. Some 
shipments on 
not been required as fast, 
shook customers have been tak- 
ing stock in as fast as it could be got out. 
Box mills are buying a lot of lumber, and 
trying to keep their contracts well in hand. 


custom- 
them, for 


There has been no advance in prices of 
box lumber. Mills are not offering much 
stock, but there will be more air dried 


stock ready for the market by September. 

Shed Stock.—Most of planing 
been busy getting out roofers, but demand 
is less active. More stock has been offered. 
Prices on roofers are not as strong. Floor- 
ing and ceiling prices are steady, because 
these items did not advance as fast as roof- 
ers. Good 6-inch air dried roofers can be 
bought now at $15 f. o. b. cars, Georgia 
Main Line rate; $15.50 for 8- and 10-inch; 
$16.50 for 12-inch, and $10@10.50 for 4-inch, 





mills have 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—Foreign Demand,— 


A decided improvement in foreign demand 
has featured the market during the past 
two weeks. Many orders are being re- 


ceived from English buyers, at good prices, 
sometimes better than can be obtained in 


the domestic market. The cheapening of 
the dollar had much to do with bringing 
foreign buyers into the market. 


Ocean Rates.—Further advance in rates 
on hardwood from all Gulf ports have been 
announced for August. The rates to the 
principal Continental destinations have been 
increased 2% cents per 100 pounds, effective 
Aug. 1. The rates on heavy hardwood to 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Ghent 
have been advanced from 25 to 27% cents, 
while the same advance has been made to 
United Kingdom ports. To London, Liver- 
povl, Manchester, Glasgow and Avonmouth, 
England, the rate on heavy hardwood lum- 
ber has been advanced from 25 to 27% cents. 

Foreign buyers are trying to get ship- 
ments aboard steamers before the end of 
July. Bookings of steamship lines have been 
exceptionally heavy, and little space is avail- 
able for July sailings. 


Domestie Demand, while probably not as 
brisk as in the past thirty days, is still good. 
Many orders have been received, and all at 
the advanced prices. No cheap orders are 
being offered. Prices in some instances are 
as much as $25 above the low figures of sev- 
eral months ago. The demand has been 
coming from all groups. Automobile and 
furniture manufacturers are in the market. 
Reports from furniture shows indicate that 
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this demand will continue, as sales to retail 
merchants have ben exceptionally heavy. 
The demand is coming from furniture manu- 
facturers in all sections. Flooring manufac- 
turers are continually taking flooring oak, 
and on each purchase are paying higher 
prices. There is a scarcity of flooring oak 
throughout southern territory. Manufactur- 
ers of sash, doors and interior trim are in 
the market at all times. Box manufacturers 
are buying cottonwood as fast as stocks be- 
come available. 

Production.—Sawmills throughout the South 
are beginning to operate, aithough many 
are on reduced schedules. Some mills are 
running full time expecting, of course, to 
adhere to the Government regulations as 
soon as these are made known. In many 
sections operators are paying higher wages. 
Production is increasing each week but is 
still less than 40 percent of normal, while 
sales and shipments are running better than 
60 percent of normal. Stocks at mills are 
exceptionally low and many producers are 
waiting for newly cut lumber to become 
dry before offering it. Weather has been 
ideal for logging. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lumber prices are not advancing so rapidly 
as they were a month ago, but the gains 
made since last March are being retained, 
especially in the better grades of softwoods 
and the hardwoods. Prices continue so er- 
ratic that nowhere can one secure quota- 
tions for publication. In July, orders are 
always less numerous than in June, but 
business is very much better than in the 
same month last year. Generally speaking, 
many of the prices are almost to the 1926 
level. The recent increase in volume of busi- 
ness was due, to a great extent, to the aver- 
age retail yard having little or no stock and 
expecting large sales. This month, however, 
there are reports from the larger industrials 
in Philadelphia, Camden and Wilmington 
that consumption has increased, while farm- 
ers are beginning to buy from small town 
retailers Mayor Levenson, a Middletown 
(Del.) lumber dealer, stated that the farmers 
of Delaware are getting $1.03 for wheat, and 
better prices for milk and farm produce, and 
he predicted that they would soon be buying 
plenty of lumber. 


Elkins, W. Va. 


Appalachian Hardwoods,—There have been 
no further price advances in hardwood pro- 
duced in West Virginia. Demand continues 
to grow in volume, particularly for certain 
kinds. Sound wormy chestnut has been in 
such demand recently that it is becoming 
rather scarce. Dry lumber of all kinds is in 
small supply. That is notably true of oak, 
as reported by buyers, owing to the fact that 
shipments from dry stock on docks have been 
in large volume recently. In view of the fact 
that mills have not been operating until re- 
cently, it will take some time to replace dry 
lumber sold, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine.—A number of small as well 
as large operations have stepped up their 
production. Increase in stocks indicates that 
the output is not moving so rapidly. There 
is more green dimension and No. 2 boards 
available, but only limited amounts can be 
had shipping-dry. Stocks of shed items are 
larger at all mills, and all sizes of finish are 
plentiful. Low grade sheathing and green 
lath are in small supply. The mills have 
fairly full files, though buyers are not so 
ready to place new orders. Retailers have 
been busy buying to fill in broken stocks, but 
their sales are no greater. Mills were stand- 
ing pat on new lists. Shortleaf dimension, 
random length, air dried and dressed, is 
steady at $14 for 2x4-inch, $13.50 for 2x6- 
inch, and $14 for 2x8-inch; $16 for 2x10-inch, 
and $17 for the 2x12-inch; stock longer than 
16-foot, or solid cars of 16-foot, were $2 
above random. Joist, 22- and 24-foot, are 
listed at $26 for the 2x6- and 2x8-inch, and 
$30 for the 2x10- and 2x12-inch. Boards, S4S 
kiln dried, range from $20 for 1x6- and 1x8- 
inch, to $25 for 1x10- and $28 for 1x12-inch. 
Flooring is $12 for No. 3; $18 for No. 2, $25 
for No. 1, and $30 for B&better. Drop siding, 
all patterns, is $1 over flooring. S2S&CM, 
kiln dried, in 1x6- and 1x8-inch, is $13 for 
No. 3; $20 for No. 2, with air dried $1.50 less. 
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B&better as well as No. 1 and C kiln dried 
S4S finish held to July 1 prices. 


Oak Flooring—Sales of common and select 
are limited to 5,000 feet to the car. The 
1%-inch stock is moving slowly; demand has 
been for the 24-inch. 

Cypress producers have been swamped with 
orders for all items, especially the tank and 
upper grades, and prices are at higher levels. 


Hardwood production has increased about 
50 percent in Alabama within the past three 
weeks, and prices still move upward. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales have shown a tendency to decline 
from the high point, but are still ahead of 
the average for this time last year. Deal- 
ers are looking forward to good fall buying, 
and are rounding out their stocks. Inquiries 
continue heavy, but buyers are hesitant to 
pay higher prices. Mills are running on 
increased production schedules, but are still 
far behind on orders. Dealers are optimis- 
tic regarding the beginning of several pub- 
lic works projects in this vicinity. Prices 
for heavy construction timbers have ad- 
vanced substantially already. Concrete form 
lumber is held at higher levels and is in 
good demand. Industries have been purchas- 
ing to meet increased production needs. Mo- 
tor car body bookings have ‘been holding up 
well. Furniture manufacturers have been 
adding to their stocks. Box crate factories 
are mostly running close to full time, and 
have increased purchases. Millwork plants 
are coming back in the market. Railroad 
purchases have been good, and there is still 
a vast amount of car repairing and track 
maintenance work to be done. 

Southern Pine demand has shown a tend- 
ency to sag, although inquiries are still 
heavy. The mixed car is popular again. In- 
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adequacy of mill stocks has caused some 
difficulty in filling mixed car orders. Demand 
for heavy construction timbers is good. Box 
and crating grades are in active call. In- 
dustrial demand is fair. 

Western Pines price advances have not 
been as sharp as have those in other species, 
and demand has accordingly switched to 
western pines in many cases, especially for 
lower grades, in which fairly low prices still 
prevail. Mills are becoming increasingly 
oversold, and upward price revisions may 
be made shortly. Yards in agricultural dis- 
tricts were buying scattered amounts of 
western pines in preparation for fall trade, 

Douglas Fir is still selling in good vol, 
ume, higher prices having seemingly stimu- 
lated buying. Sales are far ahead of pro- 
duction, and mixed car orders are hard to 
place due to the inadequacy of stocks. 
Yards are responsible for the largest volume 
of sales, but industrial demand is improving. 

Hardwood price advances have had little 
effect on sales, Demand for flooring and 
sash and doors is still active. Furniture 
bookings have shown an increase. Box fac- 
tories are still in the market. 


Shreveport, La. 


Southern Pine.—Although prices held their 
own, demand slowed down during the past 
week, and has been lighter than during any 
similar period for the past two months. The 
drop in buying has been most noticeable in 
the retail line. Industrials and railroads 
have been buying large amounts. Railroads 
in a number of instances suffer a shortage of 
certain types of car, and repair schedules are 
calling for large amounts of pine. Prices for 
railroad requirements have tended upward. 
The mills as a rule have order files sufficient 
to carry them through the remainder of the 
month, 


Laboratory Endorses Wood Product 


The first lumber product to receive the en- 
dorsement of the famous Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has just been 
made the subject of a special report, following 
a series of field investigations and laboratory 
tests. This product is Wolmanized lumber, and 
the technical survey was undertaken for the 





Assurance that lumber has been scientifically 

treated as protection against decay, termites 

and fire will be given by this branded lab- 

oratory certificate on each piece, which 

should be a big help to the retailer in con- 

veying the story of this product improve- 
ment to the customer 


American Lumber & Treating Corporation, of 
Chicago. President B. H. Witherspoon, of the 
laboratory, was pleased to report that “We can 
state we are satisfied with regard to Wolman- 
ized treatment of lumber as an effective method 
of protection against decay and termites.” 

To certify that the desired treatment and 
protection has been given, a stamp, of which 
facsimile appears herewith, wilkhenceforth ap- 
pear on each piece of Wolmanized famber—and 
in connection with the stamp, the name and 
number of the sawmill authorized to apply the 


treatment. “Even an informed person,” says 
President Witherspoon, “could not judge by 
visual inspection whether wood had been prop- 
erly Wolmanized. Obviously, for the benefit 
of the buyer and seller, some means of easily 
identifying it should be used.” 

The field investigation was carried on 
throughout the United States, where large quan- 
tities of Wolmanized lumber have already been 
used in various projects, and also in Central 
America, where leaching, decay and insect at- 
tack are pronounced influences, and where one 
company alone, the Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Co., has put thirty-five million feet of Wolman- 
ized lumber into use in the last nine years. 
Against the severe conditions in the tropics, the 
treatment had preserved the lumber from decay 
and termite attack; while an amusing incident 
was brought to the attention of the investigator 
there—a pile of broken ties from a train wreck 
which the track men had tried repeatedly to 
burn but without success. 

A gratifying result of the laboratory’s work 
was the finding that full protection over long 
periods could be expected, for, even in unfavor- 
able locations, it was shown by cross-sections 
and borings tested, the specimens contained 
Wolman salts in amounts approximating those 
called for or recommended for use in the orig- 
inal treatment. Another pleasing result of the 
tests was the showing that penetration of the 
preservative in small and larger timbers was 
uniform and complete, for either during treat- 
ment or subsequently it had reached to the 
heart of the wood. 

The laboratory’s report, comprised in a sub- 
stantially bound booklet of 58 pages with 48 
photographic illustrations, tabulation of the de- 
veloped data and a bibliography on the subject 
of wood preservation, is available from the 
American Lumber & Treating Corporation, 
Chicago. 

The first sawmill to apply this branded cer- 
tification of protection to its Wolmanized prod- 


-ucts is the Crossett Lumber Co., of Crossett, 


Ark., and the company’s Life-Long mill-fabri- 
cated homes are being constructed of Wolman- 
ized lumber. 
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July 22, 1938 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


3oston, Mass., July 17.—Both wholesale and 
retail distributors are on the alert to keep on 
the right side of rapidly advancing price lists. 
In most cases each announcement of a new 
and higher list is given an effective date five 
or ten days ahead, and in this interim there is 
a rush of orders. Some yards have increased 
their inventories at the price levels of April, 
May and June, and are now enjoying a fine 
mark-up. The chief concern has been as to the 
probable outlet for this lumber as it arrives 
through July and August, but all reports from 
retail centers indicate a real expansion in the 
movement from the yards, chiefly for remodel- 
ing, for industrial plants, and for construction of 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps. Un- 
der the Industrial Recovery Act, today 120,000 
cotton textile workers in New England will 
start on an entirely new schedule of hours and 
wages, with child labor and low wages elim- 
inated, both here and in the South. Said a 
prominent lumberman to his banker friend while 
at luncheon, “This is the first time I have 
caught you smiling in two years.” Replied the 
bank man, “One year ago, factory payrolls for 
the week totaled $96,000; this year the total is 
$256,000. You lumbermen will soon be smiling 
too.” 

To take the place of Russian lumber, which 
England embargoed, there was recently a heavy 
movement of eastern Canadian spruce to Eng- 
land, some sixty million feet having been booked 
by prominent New Brunswick mills. The em- 
bargo has been lifted, and Canada is trying 
other means to retain a large share of the 
English market. 

A well known realtor in the Boston district 
is authority for the statement that values of 
residential properties have increased at least 10 
percent during the first half of the year. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Following 
the trade trend of the past three months, 
there has been a lull in sales, due to a com- 
bination of factors. There has been a dearth 
of unsold parcels afloat to offer, and there 
is very little stored stock at any of the 
eastern terminals. 3eyond that many of the 
yards have placed liberal orders at the price 
levels of May and June. Not many yards are 
overstocked, nor will they be when their 
forward purchases begin to arrive. It Is 
known that many ordered parcels arriving 
have been diverted to other buyers whose 
needs were more pressing. They are moving 
lumber to the jobs much more freely, as the 
consumer seeks to cover his needs at present 
price levels. These price levels at the yards 
are being held closely to replacement values. 
But one lumber cargo has arrived thus far 
in July, 1,093,000 feet for local delivery. A 
report current in Boston Saturday told of the 
chartering of three steamers to move lumber 
cargoes from ports in British Columbia to 
American ports on the North Atlantic. One 
of the ships is said to have chartered at 
$8.75 for two ports, and $9 if ordered to three 
ports. When the tariff of $4 is paid, and 
the money exchange is balanced, the differ- 
ence of more than $2 in the freight rate will 
be absorbed. Receipts for the rest of the 
month will be light, while arrivals in August 
and September will be heavy. The price basis 
quoted in this column two weeks ago— 
effective July 5—continues in force, with 
No. 1 common dimension taking the discount 
from page 12% of list 31 for “on dock or 
cars” delivery, and from page 11% ec. i. f. 
The discounts range from $7 for 2x3-inch 
to $7.50 for 2x4-inch; $8.50 for 2x6- to 12-inch 
and $9.50 for 3-inch and thicker. For hem- 
lock, $1 less. The “on dock or cars” prices 
for fir and/or hemlock boards are: No. 1, 
8 and 10-inch, $27.50; 12-inch, $28.50; No. 2, 
23.25; No. 3, $21.25. Vessel rates for August 
loading continue at $11.25. Advices from the 
Coast indicate that a meeting of sales mana- 
fers postponed from Thursday was held Fri- 
day, and that a slight revision of prices 
upward will be announced shortly. 


Eastern Spruce.—The Canadian and north- 
ern Maine mills are swinging into action with 
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fairly full order files, all booked at the “firm 
price” level based on $30 for dimension sizes, 
8 inches and under, and 16 feet and under. 
For the smaller random yard sizes the price 
is $27; 6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $30; 10-inch, $32. 
The popular 5-inch and up covering boards 
are again moving freely at the uniform price 
level of $28. Effective July 17, all prices on 
dry spruce dimension or random are marked 
up $2, with a further advance of $1 effective 
July 31. This does not involve any mark-up 
in the price list for fresh sawn dimension 
schedules, where the items are loaded in cars 
direct from the saws, and for this stock the 
price base remains at $30. The schooner 
Minas Prince from Alma, N. B., with 470,000 
feet of spruce lumber and 260,000 lath, con- 
signed to H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co., arrived 
at Boston Thursday, July 13. 


Lath and Shingles.—There have been heavy 
receipts of Canadian spruce lath by water, 
chiefly of the 1%-inch size. Carload offer- 
ings of this size are uniformly at $4, a clear 
advance of 50 cents over spring prices. The 
wider size should be quoted $4.50. Prices 
for eastern white cedar shingles are being 
advanced 25 cents on July 17, bringing the 
quotations to: Extras, $4.50; clears, $3.75, and 
2nd clears, $2.75. The call for West Coast 
red cedars is strong, but supplies are limited. 
Most mills have withdrawn their lists, and 
all orders accepted call for the price prevail- 
ing at date of shipment. 


Maple Heel Stock.—Free advance ordering 
of shoes for the fall season brightens the 
outlook for the heel shops, that in most cases 
are now running to capacity. Shippers of 
maple insist that it will be difficult to secure 
adequate supplies through the season, and 
the tendency is to move the low-price range 
to close to $70 for the standard No. 2 grade, 
with most of the larger mills holding for $75. 


Pine Boxboards.—The market is distinctly 
stronger, and stocks on the mill yards have 
dropped sharply. There is talk of holding 
for $18 for inch round edge box, and offers 
of $16 have been promptly turned down. One 
sale is reported at $17.50. The Government 
has taken several large blocks for use in 
constructing forestry camps. Sales of square 
edge inch, of the box grade, have brought 


ave New York, N. Y. 


All branches of the lumber industry are 
eagerly awaiting the adoption of the lumber 
code under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Until the submitted code has been ap- 
proved, mills are loath to accept new orders. 
They, together with wholesalers, are filling 
the existing orders with an eye on price and 
wage agreements. Although the demand for 
southern pine far exceeds the supply, Dou- 
glas fir sales have fallen off considerably of 
late, and the mills are rapidly catching up 
on demand. There is practically no demand 
for oak flooring. North Carolina roofers 
trade has fallen off slightly. Redwood is in- 
creasingly in demand, Export business is off 


slightly. 
Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Though quotations 
are being marked up, volume of business re- 
mains moderate. The box factories do not 
find it necessary to run after regular hours, 
while building needs are limited. 





Georgia Pine.—Prices of roofers and fram- 
ing, along with other items of longleaf, have 
made an impressive gain, but efforts to stim- 
ulate the demand have been less success- 
ful. Stocks in the yards here are small. 


Douglas Fir.—Quotations have moved up in 
an impressive way, and are subject to tele- 
graphic confirmation. Demand has not great- 
ly increased. 


Hardwoods.—Furniture manufacturing fa- 
cilities of the city are being increased, a 
relatively large quantity of cottonwood, gum 
and other stocks is going into beer boxes, 
and there has been a gain in the turnover 
of the yards, which have had to make mate- 
rial additions to their stocks. Export trade 
is hampered by the fluctuations in exchange 
and unsettlement abroad. 
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CI PACIFIC COAST C3 


IS THE 
HOME 
OF FINE 
QUALITY 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 
Selects - Common 
S4S or Rough 


Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 
OREGON 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 

















Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


Awell known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3'4x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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OUTLINES POLICIES OF 
New Farm Mortgage Relief Act 


Policies which govern the administration of 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, 
and procedure possible in financing and refi- 
nancing the farm owner under the new law, 
were outlined before the newly organized In- 
stitute of Farm Land Brokers & Farm Man- 
agers, of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, at its recent annual convention, 
by Gerard N. Byrne, St. Louis. Mr. Byrne is 
attorney to the agent of the Farm Loan Com- 
mission for the sixth Federal Land Bank dis- 
trict, which embraces Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas. The first loan under the new Act 
was made in the sixth district, five days after 
the President signed the Act. 


Three Types of Loans Authorized 


“Administration of the Act will be governed 
by the policies of the President, who has the 
power to make changes in the general policies 
of his program as the exigencies of the situa- 
tion demand,’ Mr. Byrne said. He outlined 
three types of loans authorized under the Act: 

1. New loans to be made, or first mort- 
gages to be purchased, by the Federal Land 
Banks under their enlarged powers through 
the two billions of bonds, issue of which is 
authorized by the Act. (Re-amortization 
permitted. Period, 20-40 years. Based on 
unpaid balance of mortgage. Interest rate, 
4% percent for a 5-year period, then revert- 
ing to the regular rate.) 

2. Loans of the Federal Land Banks now 
delinquent, or in process of foreclosure, 
which may be restored to good standing and 
extended under the Act. (Delinquencies, bear- 
ing interest at the same rate as the mort- 
gage, 5 to 6 percent, extended and amortized 
over a period of five years. Payments on 
principal which would have become due dur- 
ing the 5-year extension period deferred. In- 
terest on the original indebtedness not de- 
ferred.) 

3. Direct loans to farmers on very liberal 
terms to be made by the Farm Loan commis- 
sioner, new lending agency of the Govern- 
ment. (Made through agents located in each 
of the twelve Federal Land Bank districts. 
Commissioner authorized to take as security 
real and personal property, and to lend up to 
75 percent of the appraised normal value of 
the property, whereas loans of the Federa! 
Land Banks are limited to 50 percent of the 
value of the real property, plus 20 percent 
of the insurable value of permanent build- 
ings. Fund of 200 millions for commis- 
sioner’s loans to come from R. F. C, Loan 
limit: $5,000. Period: 13 years, though the 
commissioner may make this longer, up to 
40 years if he deems it necessary. Interest 
rate: 5 percent. Amortization: Begins at 
the end of three years. Farmer may pay off 
debt or any part at any time without 
penalty.) 


Commissioner’s Loans Essentially to Re- 
instate Existing Loans 


“It is not the intention of the 
the Farm Loan Commissioner, to 
efforts, or to have the 
commissioner on the same set-up as those 
allowed to the Federal Land Banks,” Mr. 
Byrne said. “One of the purposes of the 
commissioner’s loans is to supplement the 
loans made by the Federal Land Banks. 
For this reason, any farmer who is eligible 
for a loan from the Federal Land Banks can 
not borrow from the commissioner. How- 
ever, if the farmer desires to procure more 
money than can be allowed by the Land 
Bank, he may procure a second mortgage 
on his farm in an amount representing the 
difference between the amount loaned by 
the Land Bank and 75 percent of the ap- 
praised value of his farm and personal prop- 
erty. In such cases he may make two appli- 
cations, one to the Land Bank and one to 
the commissioner, and the same appraisal 
serves as a basis for both loans. 

“Whenever money is thus loaned by the 
commissioner, a second mortgage is taken 


Act, or of 
duplicate 
loans made by the 


as security, and the holder of the first mort- 
gage must agree not to foreclose for a cer- 
tain length of time without the consent of 
the commissioner, according to rules to be 
made by the commissioner.” 


Purposes for Which Commissioner Loans 


The new lending agency of the government 
thus steps in essentially to enable the farmer 
to find money with which to reinstate his 
existing loans and put them in good stand- 
ing, so they may be extended and amortized 
through the Federal Land Banks as other- 
wise provided in the Act, Mr. Byrne brought 
out. 

“Under the new Act of 
tions laid on the farm loan commissioner 
are considerably less restricted than those 
established for the Federal Land Banks. The 
purposes for which loans may be made by 
the Farm Loan commissioner under the new 
Act as stated therein are: (1) To refinance 
(either under the provisions of Title VIII of 
the Bankruptcy Act of July 1, 1898 as 
amended or otherwise) any indebtedness, 


1933, the limita- 


either secured or unsecured, of the farmer; 
(2) To provide working capital for farm 
operations; and (3) To enable any farmer 
either to redeem or repurchase farm prop- 
erty formerly owned by him, which land 
has been foreclosed after July 1, 1931.” 
State laws affect greatly the use which 
may be made of the commissioner's loans 


for redemption and 


properties. 


repurchase of foreclosed 





Old Frame Flour Mill Still 


Running in lowa 


Most of the old time waterpower mills in the 
middle West were built of stone. But on Mill 
Creek, at Bellevue, Iowa, stands a mill built 
of pine which dates back ninety years. It is 
one of the oldest mills west of the Mississippi. 
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This is the original flour mill building erected at 
Bellevue, lowa, ninety years ago 


The building is the original erected in 1843 
by A. Potter. It has been in continuous use 
for milling purposes, first as a waterpower mill, 
then as a steam power, and now as an electric, 
and is still in good condition. 

The mill is picturesquely located beside U. S. 
highway 55, just south of Bellevue, Iowa. A 
couple of hundred feet east of the highway 
the creek runs into the Mississippi. In olden 
days steamers used to land at the mouth of the 
creek to take on cargoes of flour from the mill 
for St. Louis. 

The pine lumber from which the four-story 
structure was built on top of the rock founda- 
tion in the creek bed was sawed from lumber 
cut near the site. 


Extension of Federal Land Bank Loans 

As to the policy to be pursued in regard 
to extension of loans of the Federal Land 
Banks now delinquent, or now in process 
of foreclosure, Mr. Byrne said: 

“Each individual case will be examined on 
its merits, and if there appears any reason- 
able ground for the belief that such an ex. 
tension is practicable and will work out, the 
extension will be granted. The applicant 
for an extension should at least pay the ac- 
crued interest on his delinquent instalments, 
and, if at all possible, some of the amount 
due on such delinquent instalments. That 
much co-operation is expected from the far- 
mer at any rate. If the borrower is able 
to pay his delinquencies, he will not be 
entitled to any extension.” 

As to the general policy of administration 
of the Act: 

“The money appropriated for the purpose 
of making these loans is a public trust, and 
it will be so administered. Co-operation on 
the part of the farmer and his creditors will 
be absolutely necessary to effect any good 
and lasting result. It is obvious that many 
people are indebted to a greater extent than 
75 percent of their assets. For these far- 
mers there is but one course of action. They 
must bend every effort and strain every nerve 
to effect an agreement for a scaling down 
of their debts.” 


Appraisal Policy; Marginal Lands 

In reply to questions on appraisal policy 
for the government’s new long-term farm 
loans, Mr. Byrne said: 

“IT have noticed wherever an appraisal is 
made, and the man (the mortgagor) is get- 
ting along in years, the appraiser will note 
very carefully his children farming the land 
and make a report on them. If one of the 
children is farming the land, that will be 
noted in the report, and he oftentimes will 
sign the note on the mortgage.” 

As to loans on marginal lands, Mr. Byrnes 
said that in his district, at least, the present 
policy of the Farm Loan commission agent, 
purely tentative, is to follow the policy of 
the Federal Land Bank in the district. 


Loan Men Plan Convention to 
Survey Situation 


Executives of building and loan associations 
throughout the country, faced by sweeping 
changes in Federal and State legislation, are 
planning to attend the forty-first annual con- 
vention of the United States Building & Loan 
League in great numbers, to talk the situation 
over and find where they stand. 

Their position is indeed different than it was 
in 1931, and there is plenty of need for them 
to get together. Because their dealings have 
been, in the main, with wage earners and 
salaried workers, the classes hardest hit in the 
depression, they have been hard hit, too, and it 
has taken keen perception to know just how 
to move, with the borrowers on one side seek- 
ing relief from debts and the depositors on the 
other, demanding that their funds be kept 
secure. 

If this wasn’t enough to “muddy the water” 
and make visibility low, there have been added 
laws and more laws, the combined result ot 
which will mean that the building and loan 
organizations must care for at least half of the 
home financing of the country. And one thing 
is certain, points out Ward B. Whitlock, of 
Springfield, Ill., president of the league—all this 
financing can not be done by a group that has 
only 15 percent of the nation’s savings. More 
associations must be formed and old ones must 
be strengthened. 

This convention, which will have the help 
of the Worid’s Fair to draw an expected regis- 
tration of over 3,000 at the Stevens Hotel, 
Sept. 13-15, has plenty of work to do. 
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| Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


AND OFFICE 








Watson Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has returned from a fishing 
trip with nine hundred fish.( 7) 

Jack Comyn, son of W. L. Comyn, both mem- 
bers of W. L. Comyn & Sons, of Seattle, Wash., 
is now on a four months’ trip to Europe. 


William M. Lawton, of Hazard-Lawton 
(Inc.), has returned to his Philadelphia office 
after having spent two weeks visiting the mills 
in the South. 

Cc. H. Chenoweth (Chenny), of Newton, 
Mass., New England representative of Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., 
returned to his home last week from a visit at 
the Bellingham plant. 

Wells Blanchard, head of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., and first vice presi- 
dent of National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, is a patient at the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital in New York, where on July 13 he was 
subjected to an appendix operation, from which 
he is rapidly recuperating. 

Ralph J. Evans, formerly of Davenport-Evans 


Co., and more recently with H. B. Stebbins 
Lumber Co., of State Street, Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed Boston representative of 


Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Corporation, also the 
sawmill group represented in the Puget Sound 
Mills Associates. For a time he will operate 
from his home address 191 Dorset Road, Waban. 


Mrs. Helen White, wife of Raymond B. 
White, president and general manager of the 
Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has been ill of pneumonia in St. Luke’s 
hospital there. Mrs. White, who is a member 
of the Junior League, returned from a moon- 
light horseback ride recently and, being troubled 
with sleeplessness, she took a sedative. She 
was discovered in a deep sleep the next morn- 
ing, and ill. 

Russell Hawkins, well known lumberman, of 
Portland, Ore., who was recently appointed 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
hoard, left Thursday night for Washington, 
D. C., after having spent about two weeks in 
Portland on business in connection with bank 
affairs and Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Mr. Hawkins was until some years ago man- 
ager of the Whitney Lumber Co., and has made 
his home in Portland for many years. 


Roy J. Sharp, prominent lumberman of 
Tacoma, Wash., believes that an expenditure 
for placing impoverished families on self- 
liquidating farms would be a more practical 
plan than spending a vast sum for public works. 
lt is proposed to spend $30,000,000 in Wash- 
ington for various public works projects, to 
give work to about 18,000 men. Addressing the 
Puyallup Chamber of Commerce on “Phases 
of the Economic Side of Lumber,” he presented 
his plan on July 12. 


His many friends and acquaintances through- 
out the lumber and building material industry 
were interested to learn that B. C. Beckman has 
resigned as vice president of the Flintkote Cor- 
poration and as president of the Beckman- 
Dawson Roofing Co. Mr. Beckman organized 
the latter concern over twenty years ago, and 
in 1928 it was consolidated with the Flintkote 
Co. Mr. Beckman has made no announcement 
yet as to his future activities, but it is quite 
probable that he again will engage in the roofing 
business. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, chairman of the 
board of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
has returned to Tacoma, Wash., from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he attended a meeting of 
the advisory and long-range planning commit- 
tee, organized to assist the Department of Com- 
merce in solving economic problems. “We'll 
get some results if we keep our feet on the 


ground and do not go off half cocked,” he said. 
“We must support the Government with faith 
in the future. Every one of the forty-four 
men of the committee agreed to that, and they 
were from all over the country.” 


The Walter S. Smith Lumber Co. is the name 
of a new organization just launched at Morris 
Plains, N. J., by Walter S. Smith. For more 
than seven years Mr. Smith has been part 
owner, vice president and director of sales of 
the Lindsley Lumber Corporation, Newark, 
N. J., and has withdrawn his interest from 
that organization to launch this new company. 
Mr. Smith’s original intention was to imme- 
diately begin wholesaling, but he has decided 
that until the status of the lumber business 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act is 
clarified, he will conduct his new company as 
a live-wire commission organization. 


J. A. Finley, of J. A. Finley Co., Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) wholesaler, has returned from a 
trip through the Carolinas, and reports that the 
market is becoming more settled. He said: 
“Production is still very light in the Carolinas. 
The small mills are producing air dried short- 
leaf pine to the extent of their capacity, but 
they are finding it difficult to get going again, 
since many of them have tried to operate dur- 
ing the last two years at ruinous prices, and 
find themselves with worn out machinery and 
mules, and no working capital. It is impos- 
sible to buy in any volume, and most of the 
mills are sold as far as they are willing to 
commit themselves.” 

T. J. Dinkins, of the T. J. Dinkins Co., 39 
Cortland Street, New York City, was in Chi- 
cago last week looking after some important 
business matters, and dropped in for a visit with 
his old friends on the staff of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Dinkins is interested in a 
new product which he expects to place on the 
market in the near future. He has been en- 
gaged in the lumber business for many years, 
and is always interested in things that are new 
and progressive. He expressed himself as being 
delighted with the lumber industry’s house at 
A Century of Progress Exposition, and ex- 
pressed the wish that the Chicago spirit could 
permeate the entire building industry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff was de- 
lighted to receive a visit last week from Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice M. Wall, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., who after visiting their old home in 
Buffalo and other points in the East, stopped 
off in Chicago to take in A Century of Progress 


Exposition, before continuing their leisurely 
automobile journey back to their California 
home. Mr. Wall for many years was a promi- 


nent figure in the hardwood lumber industry, 
was influential in the activities of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
and was a leader in the lumber trade of Buffalo. 
His many friends in the lumber trade have 
thoroughly enjoyed seeing him again and rem- 
iniscing on former experiences of mutual in- 
terest. While completely enamored of Cali- 
fornia, both Mr. and Mrs. Wall have a warm 
spot in their hearts for their old home in the 
East, and both have enjoyed this vacation trip 
that made it possible for them once more to 
mingle with their old friends. 


New Retail ° Veods tn Action 


Two new retail lumber yards have begun 
operations in the Philadelphia district since 
the recent boom in building materials. One 
of these concerns, appropriately called the 
New Deal Lumber Co., has been organized by 
John F. Bevan, formerly of Cope & Bevan 
(Inc.). The other, the Roslyn Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. is located at Roslyn, a_ suburb, 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 
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item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 
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and was formed by Adolph Stein, formerly of 
Jenkintown, a graduate of Penn State College, 
where he specialized in wood utilization. He 
is also a graduate of the saw mills of California 
and Oregon. 








Lumberman Resigns State Labor 
Office 


\. M. Northrup, former vice president of 
the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association 
and secretary of labor and industry of Penn- 
sylvania, resigned his State office on Friday, 
July 14. Differences over handling the strikes 
among textile workers were given as the rea- 
son for Dr. Northrup’s break with Gov. Pin- 
chot. His resignation came as a surprise to his 
friends, as he has always been a close friend 
of the governor. The secretary of labor re- 
ceives $10,000 yearly salary. Mr. Northrup is 
in the lumber business in Ashley, Pa., and is 
a member of the executive committee of the 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association. 





Fitting Forest Camps Requires 
Much Lumber 


Wasuinctonx, D. C., July 17.—While hous- 
ing practice for the Civilian Conservation Corps 
varies considerably in different parts of the 
country, a recent purchase by the Quarter- 
master Depot at Baltimore gives a fairly good 
indication of the lumber requirements of these 
camps, where tents are used with wood floors 
and wood framing, and where a wood mess 
hall is provided. The Baltimore depot recently 


purchased lumber for twenty-six camps, for 
each of which a total of 55,297 feet was re- 
quired. This included 19,612 feet for a mess 


hall, 20x120 feet in size; 5,518 feet for a kitchen, 
20x24 feet; 2,540 feet for 28 tables, 4 feet 6 
inches by 8 feet; 21,606 feet for 40 pyramidal, 
2 storage and 5 small wall tents; 1,221 feet 
for latrines, and 4,800 feet for duckboards. 

Purchases by another War Department post 
in the West required 477 feet of lumber for the 
Hoors and framing for one 16-foot  pyra- 
midal tent. One inquiry covering camps in 
\rizona and New Mexico required about 16,000 
feet of lumber for the floors and framing for 
each of the fifty camps involved. 

On the basis of the requirements of the Balti 
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more purchase, flooring and framing the 1,300 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps would 
require approximately 28,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Adding wood mess halls and other sup- 
plementary buildings might increase the total 
requirements to an amount approximating 70,- 
000,000 feet. In addition to the requirements 
of lumber for housing the forest workers, de- 
mand for canvas cots has provided a market of 
between 750,000 and 1,000,000 feet of hardwood 
lumber. 

If it is determined to make the conservation 
camps permanent and maintain them through- 
out the fall and winter, a large additional de- 
mand for lumber will be created. 





Sales Tax Confuses Dealers 


LANSING, MicuH., July 18.—Just before the 
Michigan State legislature adjourned its ses- 
sion at noon today it provided for some changes 
in the 3 percent sales tax, and new rulings 
have been issued by the State tax commissioner 
in regard to exemption provisions. This is cer- 
tain to result in further confusion for lumber 
dealers and other merchants. 

Hunter Gaines, secretary of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, only last 
week sent to member dealers a digest of 
the provisions of the Act as it applies to them, 
and now, before dealers have had time to fully 
assimilate the information, he is faced with 
the task of mailing out some _ corrections. 
When interviewed by an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative this afternoon, shortly after 
he had returned from the commissioner's office, 
Mr. Gaines said it was too early for him or 
anyone else to predict what effect the regula- 
tions will have on the lumber trade. 

Opinions of dealers in regard to the tax varied 
One said it was a strong deterrent to the vol- 
ume he should have, and had caused a decided 
drop in sales, but most retailers class it as 
an annoyance chiefly, in requiring so much 
study to learn how to apply it—or as one man 
slyly said, “to know how many ways I can 
claim exemptions.” 

The general sales tax act was ordered to 
take immediate effect. Gov. William Comstock 
signed the bill June 30 and it took effect July 1: 
this left no time for preliminary study, which 
was one reason why it has caused so much 
trouble. 
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Introducing the Chinese Paul 
Bunyan! 


The “portrait” reproduced herewith is that 
of Pan Ku, prototype of the mythical hero of 
the American lumber industry. The illustra- 
tion is from a photograph of an original print 
sent to the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Calif., in 1928, by the Rev. H. G. C. Hallock. 
of Shanghai, China. The original print hangs 
in the office of W. B. Laughead, advertising 
manager of the above named company, along- 
side of a portrait of the Red River Paul. 

According to the Rev. Hallock, Pan Ku, in 
Chinese lore, was the first man, created from 


the male and female 
principles, Yang and 
Yin. He grew six feet 


every day of his life, 
for 18,000 years. With 
his axe he created the 
universe out of chaos, 
To complete it he had 
to die. His head be- 
came the mountains, his 


breath the winds, his 
sweat the rains, his 
voice the thunder, his 


limbs the four quarters 
of the world, his flesh 
the earth, his blood the 
rivers, his teeth and 
bones the metals; and 
the creeping insects on 
his body, the people. In 
his hands he holds the 





signs of the sun and 
moon Zeh and = Yuih. 
Heaven he created 33 
stories high, and _ hell 
18 stories deep. 
Discounting the dif- 


ferences in imagery, this corresponds with some 
Occidental conceptions of the relation of the 
Creator to creation. 

Mr. Laughead, to whom the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is indebted for the privilege of intro- 
ducing Pan Ku to its readers, calls attention 
to the resemblance of the hero of the Oriental 
myth to the Red River Paul Bunyan, even to 
the moustache and the upstanding hair around 
the ears. “If I had not visualized Paul and 
made the first drawing of him in 1914,”’ remarked 
Mr. Laughead, “I would have almost been 
forced to believe that it had been derived from 
a subconscious memory of Pan Ku; with whom, 
however, | was not acquainted until the Rev. 
Hallock’s introduction in 1928. Anyway, we 
will have to acknowledge that these clever 
Chinese were our predecessors, even in pictur- 
ing Paul Bunyan.” 





To Replace Quickly Mill Produc: 
ing Willow 


Mr. STERLING, Ou10, July 17.—W. E. Arbo- 
gast, owner of the Ohio Willow Wood Co. 
has announced that the plant recently destroyed 
by fire will be rebuilt as quickly as possible. 
This plant was one of four in the world that 
manufactured willow stock for making artificial 
limbs, and was said to be the only plant in the 
United States that manufactured polo balls and 
polo equipment. 





Time for ‘Reshipping Southern 
Hardwoods Extended 


MEMPHIs, TENN., July 17.— Announcement 
has been made by C. A. New, secretary-mat- 
ager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
sociation, that the time limit for reshipping 
rough forest products material and transit ton- 
nage has been extended to four years by the 
Southwestern Freight Bureau, and that tariffs 
have been issued, effective on July 1. Similar 
extensions have been made by practically all 
the freight bureaus in all sections of the hard- 
wood producing area. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Have Good Order Files to Carry 
Them Over Summer Lull 


Southern pine orders equaled production in the week 
ended July 8, and the following week fell 12 percent below, 
with shipments much above output in both weeks. A de- 
cline in demand was accompanied by an increase in large- 
mill production to 51 percent of capacity. Higher prices 
have also induced greater activity at small mills, and re- 
ports indicate that they are shading the figures of larger 
producers. Most large mills still have full order files, prob- 
ably sufficient to carry them over the summer lull, and their 
stocks are so broken that there is still difficulty in finding 
wanted items in shipping-dry condition. But in some re- 
gions there has been green stock accumulating, and this 
will probably be ready for shipment in a month or so. Few 
retail orders now call for straight cars, but there is a fair 
inquiry for assortments. Railroads and big contractors ex- 
pect to have large needs as public works bids are let, and 
railroads are inclined to add to stocks also, but price is an 
important factor with these buyers. 


Western Pines Yard Trade Slower But Good, While Box 
Grades Become Active 

Western pine orders in the week ended July 15, as re- 
ported by identical mils, were almost fifty percent larger 
than in the corresponding period of last year, and produc- 
tion, also much heavier, exceeded the new business. Stocks 
are broken and some items are scarce. Yard trade has 
fallen off, as it usually does during midsummer, but there 
is a much more active call for box grades, largely from 
western fruit packers. Lower grade inch stock has been 
moving well, and also D selects, but No. 2 common, which 
goes mostly into building, has been rather inactive. The 
millwork plants have bought moderately, but await im- 
provement in their sales before adding to stocks. Pattern 
lumber has been moving better, but volume of sales is not 
large. Prices have continued to advance, but their general 
level is proving attractive to buyers. 


West Coast Demand Eases But Equals the Production; 
Distributors Await Building Demand 


A falling off of 27 percent in new business during the two 
weeks ended July 15, as compared with the preceding fort- 
night, was reported by 172 identical West Coast mills, while 
their production had increased 8 percent and exceeded book- 
ings. Total orders were only about one-tenth of one per- 
cent less than production. In view of the fact that files of 
unfilled orders are about twice as large as in the early part 
of the year, and that country retailers will soon be entering 
the market for fall requirements, the market continues to 
occupy a strong position. 

Rail trade has found it difficult to obtain wanted assort- 
ments, but more mills are getting into a position to meet 
requirements. There tends to be a lull in yard buying. 
Railroads and industrials, many of which could not secure 
their needs in pine, are taking fair amounts, but these users 
are reluctant to pay the more advanced prices. 

Though Atlantic coast shipments have been larger, there 
are reported to be no unsold wholesale stocks. Receipts 
have moved to the yards, which are now pretty well stocked 
up, and tend to await building demand before ordering 
more. Quotations for August shipments are on the basis 
of an $11 rate, and the decline in demand for vessel space 
shows that they are not readily accepted. There are rumors 
of renewed Canadian competition, permitted by higher 
Prices and lower vessel rates that offset the tariff. Cali- 
fornia is fairly well stocked and building inactive, so with 


Statistics, Page 31— Market Reports, 


an advance of $1 to $1.50 in the water rate, demand has 
-ased off. 

Kxport trade is light, being discouraged by higher prices 
and freights. Russia’s re-entrance to the British market 
will throw more Canadian lumber into others. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Firm; Spruces Advance 


Northern pine sales have been about two and a half times 
as large as in the corresponding period last year, and quo- 
tations are steady at the level reached a few weeks ago, 
which does not seem high enough to encourage imports 
from Canada, especially as mill prices there have also been 
advanced. Northwest grain States are quite optimistic as 
to fall trade, and rural retailers are inclined to keep their 
stocks well assorted. In the Niagara area, demand is slow 
but improving. 

Kastern spruce mills have announced two further ad- 
vances of $2 and $1 on dry dimension, with green stock 
remaining at $30 base. The market has derived a good deal 
of its strength from [English demand, to take the place of 
Russian spruce which was embargoed, but the embargo has 
been lifted and the Canadian mills are turning to other 
means of securing a share of that market. 

There has been a marked advance in the western Sitka 
spruce price list, following a revision in Engelmann spruce 
prices that became effective July 1. 

Northern hemlock sales have been running many times 
last year’s low level, and production has been speeded up, 
as mill stocks had become depleted. There has been no 
further change in the price list. 


Carolina Pine Low Grades in Less Active Demand 


Trading in North Carolina pine has reached a slight lull. 
Retail distributors, with stocks replenished at lower levels 
and sales small, incline to hold off. The most active call 
had been for the low grades, largely for beer boxes, and 
this has eased off, so that prices of these grades have re- 
ceded a bit from their high mark. Roofers, too, are a bit 
softer, but many of the higher grade building items are 
scarce and still strong. There is no disposition, on the part 
of numerous operators, to push the market, for they believe 
that under Federal control their present stocks must bring 
higher prices in line with the increase in costs of produc- 
tion. An unknown market factor is the quantity of stock 
that will be offered before fall by the smaller air drying 
operators now much more active. 


Domestic and Foreign Demand for Hardwoods Good; 
Prices Steady at Recent Advances 

Demand for hardwoods is still heavily in excess of out- 
put, but in this there is a steady increase. The furniture 
industry is a leading buyer, May statistics showing its 
bookings 49 percent larger than in that month last year, 
and demand having been stimulated by shows held since. 
Automobile consumption is reported to be keeping up sur- 
prisingly well. Railroads and car builders have been feel- 
ing out the market. There has been a pick-up in buying 
by miscellaneous industrial users, which had let stocks run 
down to rock bottom and now foresee greater activity. 
There is not much demand from the millwork trade, but 
retailers are inclined to sort up stocks, especially of floor- 
ing, and, in line with advances in rough stock, there have 
been further mark-ups in both oak and maple flooring. 
Foreign demand has been stimulated by announcement of 
further ocean rate advances Aug. 1, and a cheapening of 
dollar exchange. No bargains are being offered, prices 
steadying on their recent advances. 


Pages 36-39 — Prices, Pages 44-46, 
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SOUTHERN PINE 

















East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period July 7-11, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for 
the month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 

West East; West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Rough Finish, No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 nr aaa we. i oe 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” 10-20’ Boards, Std. Leth. Dimension mension 
: 2x4” 
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Se B&better., 25.02 23.50|Inch thick— 1x.8” .... 19.46 19.14|13 & 14’.. 18.97 19.26] 12, & 14°. O78 17.98 
a ~ af. “~ No. 1 24.50 24.32) 4” *36. $1.25|1x10” .... 18.83 19.25]16’ ...... 20.15 20.33 | oy ew" 22.50 19.35 

iortlea §.25 33.25 ” *oC 77 ’ ove” os 

—- Assorted pasperns | 29. 1.25] Longl’f— 2x6 12 & 14’.. 17.50 17.0 

somanes af.. 44.00 *48.88]Repetter. 28.67 26.40 ae rer 3i Ix 8” .... 20,27 19.65 12 & 14’.. 15.40 Wiis  .. 17.46 19°10 
Shortleaf.. 38.00 No. 1 36.59 38.4% 12” 1x10 BO.40 BEGOLEG .vevces 16.38 18.00] 9x9” 

. 38. s eine pie ened . _ 2x8” 12 & 14’.. 20.00 17.48 

—s eat Oe Se b/4 No, 2 Boards, 1x12” | 12 @ 14’.. 17.33 16.93/16 ...... 20:00 
. 5 ne .. 24.75 2 thick— Standard Length — 18.11 16.75| 9x10” 

. “nat Ineh thi ck 4-8" ..... 48.06 *34.75 |Shortleaf.. 23.22 20.40] 2x10” 12 & 14’.. 19.43 

grain— _ neh thick— > ar |p& 10” 54.50 Longleaf.. 25.86 27.75}40 ¢ , . SO 7a 21.80 
B&better,. 26.55 28.51 .. 83.83 32.25 )3 5s $4 12, & 14’.. 16.00 16.40) 5. 4, 
No. 1 .... 23.98 24.94 ey lll 3gs2 3aag|l2” ++. 64.50 .. No. 1 Shortleat 16’ geese: 16.97 17.92) eee 14’ 24.00 
a7 . 16.41 17.28 2 54.91 yr L Casing, Base & Jamb | . 4 Dimension 7s _ 18.00 18.00 16’ £53'09 

ift— Oo ow 38.6 37.42 10-20’ x4” e« 5. coe hat oan 

B&better | rr 57.98 46.25 —— 12 & 14’.. 21.39 22.20]16’ ...... 18.99 *20.50| Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
3} e B&better, 7; 9120 9929 N 

1ortieaf.. 40.83 -+++15@6/4 thic —_ 1x8” ..... 40.42 25.00 16 petteee 21.89 23.67 " —_ No. 
Longleaf... 47.50 .. $, 6, 8”... 50.00 43.2511x5@10" 31.00 41.00 2x6” ' No. 1 Longlea Longleaf— 
No. 1— 510” 5863 *45.00 wy {12 & 14’.. 19.20 19.88 , Dimension 3x4&4x4".. 23.00 21.71 
Shor tle af. 32.98 | rere 70.00 *55.00 Ne. 3 Fencing and a ay veves 2O2E0 20.41 _, 14°.. 21.83 22.81 | 2X6-8%8".. 20.21 21.26 
ong! ea oe oards, 10-20’ ex? Sa Fes Se ee 344x110"... .... 29,00 
No. ft or bei pene c me 1x4” 23.94 26.68 3 & 14’.. 19.79 19.35 ie rere 23.65 23.92 5x10- 

ix4” flat neh thick— 7 1x6” |... 8767 97:99) 18' ..-.-- 20.99 22.00] 2x6’ , eee: 10x10”... or 
“grain— 9 am wwe. 1.00 34001TX» oo SE Ro ar asfaxto” | 12 & 14’. 20-40 20.83 | axe”... ‘0.00 
B&better.. 28.25 28.55 re ‘een as 3 1x10” 28-19 30.88 12’ rrr T 22. a0 SE GG1IOC 8 .everve oe aaSe 5x12- a ps : 
No. 1 .... 26.30 4d ae + - ro 1x12” 38.71 40.96|14° .----- 20.15 22.00] 2x8” 2 99 | 1xo-828"- - 19.38 18.86 
No. 2 .... 16.56 17.00/10” ...... 33. 3 : : : hed \ | ane 21.16 23.00)12 & 14’.. 20.75 22. Shortleaf— 

: A” snseap 4291 ....| No. 1 Shiplap, 10-20’ |)”, ; 16’ * S833 33.881. 661 ae an 

——< Plaster Lath 1x8”, ..... 26.76 29.00/12 @ 14°,. 25.11 19.00] 2x10" tx6-8x8" 2. 1938 186 
x4” %x1%”, 4’ 1x10 30.55 29.00/16" ...... $6.44 ....)18 «2-05. *22.50 24.00 1 3x4&10"... 21.45 *20.00 
B&better.. 23.00 *21.93 No. 1 , 3.43 3.45 ~ om © Bae * 22 w om 23.50 23.25 5x10- 

No. ; 21.00|No. 2 273 2 58 No. 2 Fencing, Stand-| Partition, Standard T en 3e *96.25 10x10”.. .*21.33 19.00 

5% x4"— ° ee. eae ard Lengths Lengths 2x12” 3x4&12” 27.30 .... 

B&better.. 21.25 22.53] Casing & Base, 10-20’ |1x4” ..... 16.72 16.74] %x4”"— 12 & 14’.. 33.92 . 5x12- 

No. 1 .... 21.86 20.38|B&better.. 41.00 41.75]/1x6"&C.M. 17.59 18.11|B&better.. 25.00 26.00]16’ ...._- 36.92 37.07 12x12” ..*33.00 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual Seattle, Wash., July 14.—Following are [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period June 
15-30, inclusive. Averages include both di- 


rect and wholesale sales, and are based on 
specified items only. Quotations follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8" 
SeLects S2 or 4S— &wadr. & wdr & wdr. 
«(*" Select RI $34.38 $45.75 $40.76 
D Select RL 31.40 38.3 or 
SHop. $2S— No. 1 No. ? 
5 pub aia ; .. «$27.47 $21.37 
OG nee - sessada See 20.43 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
i 2? vewkdercreeeeeaeas $18.67 $13.86 
1x12” RL. ‘ = 23.46 16.24 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 4S, R W&RL errr TT 10.30 


Idaho White Pine 


SELECT, S2 or 4S— 
C Select RL...... 
D Select RL 


No. 1 





COMMONS, $2 or 4S— 'f 
a cehivadeocwa see 4.81 
1x12” es 35.5 19.12 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 48, R W&RL ciaoe aad 11.60 

Sugar Pine 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 

SeLects S2 or 4S— &wdr. & wadr. & wdr 
B&better RL .. $70.55 $65.68 $65.50 
C Select RL.. 61.67 56.35 52.62 
D Select RL $4.75 40.85 35.37 

SHop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
5/4 . $31.12 $24.7 $18.26 
6/4 ; ne 23.76 17.47 
8/4 . 39.91 27.90 20.00 


Level Douglas Fir 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ . 
No. t Dimension, 2x6x8”, 16’............ 
No. 3 Common, S2 or 48S, 1x8”, RL..... 
Vertical gr. flooring, C&better, 4" RL.. 22.73 


WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., July 18.—The following are 








prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 
Finish Factory stock— 

7 ee $50.00 4/4 wc eeeeee $20.00 
ime” .. 34.00 Silesia ape 

ee ” DJS ceocsesce «0. 
ixé—10 43.09 * Bepste ates ¢ 27.06 
Be ge siding— Pees, 29.00 
eet. $21.00 Se -<¢.«nwacat 32.00 
sex6" Flat. gr. 20.00 OS ere ee 4.00 
4x6” Vert. gr. 24.00 Green box..... 16.00 


average prices, direct to the trade, on car- 
load or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all 
prices being based on four bundles to the 
square: 
New grades, per square, 
Washington, Oregon and 


Royals, 24”"— British Columbia 
No. 1 


‘eee er rT ere $3.20 to $3.65 
BS. Ruts a aig th aga aalaedr are ei 2.30to 2.75 
PE Mia ctkaedveereanne ees 2.00 to 2.59 

Perfections, 18”, 5/2%4"— 
Pk Misevaxdhed heaves soees 2.75 to 3.00 
cS ee ee ree 2.25to 2.60 
ES ee rere 2.00 to 2.35 
Eureka— 
Te; DOOR she ccssnewvees 2.60 to 2.65 
16"°— 
a See rer a 2.50 to 2.75 
P)- Dtivon dekicaea eine Keune 2.20 to 2.50 
Db he ab ke bAK Geet Ow WD 1.70 to 2.25 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices received during the period July 


10 to 15, inclusive, as reported by 
Carolina Pine Association: 


the North 


Rough: 
Edge 4/4— 
B&better ......$33.25 Bom Mo. 2.2 <«« $18.75 
No. 1 . Serer * 30x No. 2..... 15.40 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
Ix 4” eee +1 4, or er Ms ciae 
ee  vewens 34.50 hte : re 
| —aeerer $29.25 $22.50 $19.00 
> % . 37.00 ein ts sa eeiake 
SS re 38.50 31.75 23.00 19.50 
a {ee 40.50 35.75 23.50 20.00 
ot ll 50.40 40.50 26.50 21.25 
Edge B&better— 
OS] Oe ee ee $38.25 oF) le $54.50 
Oe 48.50 =" Pear 40.50 
Bark Strips— 
B&better 4/4”..$27.50 BE so ccimwen . .$13.50 
Dressed: 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
eee eee $34.25 $33.25 
WO. 1 common 7” ....cccee 30.50 29.75 
No. 2 common 7#”........-. 22.25 22.50 
B&better bark strip partition......... $27.25 
Box bark strips dressed................ 14.75 
Roofers, No. 2 Dressed: 
DE ick aa aaa $23.75 I sob arse ea ae $24.00 
ON ax ana ene 23.90 ES a nibs oan eed 27.50 





Portland, Ore., July 18.—Prices of straight 
and mixed cars of fir, delivered on a 62% 
cent rate, from actual sales, direct only, 
July 13 to 15, are reported as follows by 
the Davis Statistical Bureau: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&B&btr ¢ D 
Ce Vicesscuaenekeuks $43.00 $40.50 a 
Flat Grain Flooring 
B&btr Cc D 
A cneneeisahecesewe $33.50 $31.00 at 
Be” esses stendaseanne 38.50 31.50 
Mixed Grain inaeigeaamel 
SEE cseadecvevessoaner $28.00 
Ceiling 
rr eee 50 27.25 
Pe ss2crtbsaaensarad 35. 50 31.00 


31.75 31. 
$ 29 15. 


2x4”, 8” $28.25 - 10’, a4 
Random—No. 3, OS $18.75 
No. 1 Common Rough &/or Surfaced Timbers 
See CO UlC—FE > | eee eee $33.00 


i Oe See” OO OP se cccecarveveccseawne 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., July 18.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, yellow: $9, $12, $16. 

Fir, red: Ungraded, $11: small, $8. 

Hemlock: Ungraded, $7@7.50. a 

Red Cedar: Depending on quality, $11@12. 

Spruce: No. $16@17; No. 2, $11@12; No. 
3, $7@8. 


Seattle, July 14.—Average prices of logs: 

Fir: No. 1, $18-16; No. 2, $13-12; No. 3, $9 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $13; lumber logs, $19. 

Hemlock: Nos, 2 and 3, $7.50. , 

Spruce: No. 1, $18-16; No. 2, $13-12; No. 
3, $9. 
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: : ma y - ‘es ; : Cincinnati, Ohio, July 17.—Average whole- 

Following are prices of northern hard- boa on ae ee quotations, Memphis | ..j¢ prices, carloads, Cincinnati base on AD- 
woods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: ’ cai ‘ iia aia auld palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: ie 

a > s x2% x , ne x d 5 
BIRCH Pago ae pombe ponghl wren Clr. qtd. wht....$98.00 $78.00$ (68.00 $53.00 | Prain Waite Oak— 

4/4 .--- snes base “ahae anes $ 9. Clr, qtd. red.... 83.00 73.00 60.00 53.00 TS ere $90@ 95 $100@110 $110@125 
5/4 ov. . . -0 19.00 | Sel. qtd. wht.... 66.00 62.00 46.00 42.00 No. 1 com.&sel. 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 
6/4 65.00 55.00 40.00 32.00 20.00 | Sel. qtd. red.... 61.00 56.00 46.00 42.00 No. 2 com..... "230@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 
g/4 .... 75.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 20.00 | Cir. pin. wht.... 63.00 59.00 50.00 43.00 i tan... 18@ 20 20@ 22 22@ 24 
10/4 95.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 ... Clr. pln. red.... 60.00 57.00 47.00 43.00 No. 1 & btr. sd. 

12/4 105.00 90.00 70.00 50.00 Sel. pln. wht.... 56.00 49.00 45.00 36.00 wormy patie @ 38 40@ 45 45@ 50 
16/4 150.00 135.00 115.00 — Sel. pln. red.... 55.00 50.00 45.00 37.00 Ww. H. NN. D 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 
5/8 49.00 39.00 27.00 22.00 No. 1 com wht.. 44.00 40.00 32.00 32.00 = ais Ghia 2. : 
3/4 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 No. 1 com. red.. 44.00 40.00 32.00 32.00 | PLAIN RED OAK— 

—— No. 2 GOM....0> 22.00 20.00 18.00 18.00 eee 60@ 65 70@ 75 75@ 80 
BasswooD— %yx2” %x1” x2” No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 
4/4 55.00 45.00 32.00 26.00 19.00 | Clr. qtd. wht........... $78.00 $78.00 $90.00 No. 3 com..... 28@ 32 30@ 35 35@ 40 
5/4 58.00 48.00 35.00 28.00 20.00 ee eS 71.0 71.00 80.00 No. 3 COM:..... 18@ 20 20@ 22 22@ 24 
6/4 63.00 53.00 37.00 28.00 20.00 | Sel. qtd. wht........... 58.00 58.00 60.00 | CHEestNuT— 

8/4 .... 68.00 58.00 40.00 29.00 20.00 | Clr. atd. red........... 58.00 58.00 60.00 was 60@ 65 70@ 75 80@ 85 
10/4 80.00 70.00 55.00 41.00... Clr. pln. wht........... 61.00 61.00 62.00 FAS «2... esses @ 50 47@ 62 47@ 52 
12/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 46.00 Coe i: ae ae eee 60.00 60.00 59.00 No. 1 com..... 45@ 5 + ” 

OTTO ; Oe We ME ee 53.00 53.00 55.00 No. 1 & btr. sd. | 

Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, $60.00; or on | Sel ‘pin. red 53.00 53.00 52,00 wormy . 30@ 33 32@ 37 35@ 40 
grades FAS $70.00; No. 1, $50.00; 5/4 No. | No i com whi...” 39.00 39:00 36.00 No. 2 com..... 20@ 22 22@ 24 23@ 25 
l&better, $65.00; or on grades FAS, $75.00; | No. 1 com. red......... 39.00 39:00 36.00 No. 3 com..... sur HVS Ses 
No. 1, $55.00. = 7. eee 22.00 22.00 18.00 | Porar— 

HaRD MAPLE— New York delivered prices may be obtained io inne 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 
4/4 55.00 45.00 35.00 27.00 16.00 | by adding to the above: For }}-inch stock, SE catkins’ 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 | $95 for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. No. 1 & sel 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 
6/4 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 Chicago delivered prices may be obtained No. 2-A .....- 30@ 35 ++ 4 +4 Ht 4 +4 
8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 | by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, No. 2-B ...... 20@ +4 17@ 20 17@ 20 
9/4 .... 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ... | $6; for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50. No. 3 com..... 15@ : k. 
10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 MAPLE— e 

12/4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 Pee. savawaes : 60@ * 9 | < =e aS 

I 150.00 135.00 105.0 rae W No. lc .&sel, G 5 a 
ric alin END DRIED HITE MAPLE No. 2 pate eave ik 30@ 33 33@ 38 35@ 40 
— / Prices on end dried whit le, f 
4/4 45.00 35.00 29.00 22.00 18.00 : ried white maple, f. 0. b. 

3/ . lls, lower Michigan: 
5/4 50.00 40.00 33.00 24.00 20.00 | ™5: 
6/4 55.00 45.00 38.00 29.00 20.00 | , , hon No. 1 & sel. MAPLE FLOORING 
8/4 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 5/4 . s : : , ; : : : 2 : : ; etal ps ys $ o0.38 Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
Sorr ELm— ME ow civeuduhcas cueec cee 75.00 | quote as follows on northern hard maple 
FAS No.1&sel. No.2 eS Te cick 5 tae addekaxuie 105.00 715.00 | flooring, f. 0. b. cars Cadillac, Mich., =. 
WE ov ccss 38.00 25.00 21.00 ME ME coin gcicnnais dananale men’s 120.00 90.00 First Second Thir 
<) ae 41.00 28.00 23.00 SE Ce orcctrakeienias chine ae 130.00 100.00 | 38x24" ......-e ee eeee $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 
6/4 41.00 28.00 23.00 21.00 
8/4 41.00 30.00 23.00 21.00 
10/4 60.00 40.00 28.00 7 TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 
3 bias _ — Jacksonville, Fla., July 17.—Following is a list of new wholesale prices on tidewater 
Sort MAPLE— red cypress, random widths and lengths, f. o. b. Chicago: 
FAS Selects No.1. No.2 No.3 Grades 1” 14%,” 1%” 9” 2%” 4” 
4/4 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 18.00 | Tank ..............000- oe an $109.75 ° $118.25 $142.25 $142.25 $149.25 
5/4 60.00 45.00 35.00 25.00 19.00 eS eer 8 $73.25 83.50 93.50 123.50 123.50 128.50 
6/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 27.00 20.00 | Selects ............0.008 54.50 59.50 62.50 69.50 91.50 91.50 99.50 
oe 70.00 55.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 | No.1 Shop.............. 39.50 49.50 58.50 61.50 80.25 80.25 88.25 
tock ELM— ~cee beeen eee eens ++ 29.25 ago ps eo Cypress Shingles, 18” 
TAS , r y -eck—RW ....... 5 emer 33.5 33.5 35.25 “dj a 
hoy No.1 No.2 No.3 | clear Heart ............ 79.50 84.50 109.75 118.25 Best ...0.-0- $5.95 $6.95 
4/4 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 “A” 69.50 74.50 76.50 84.50 yy. oer 4.70 5.10 
5/4 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 iPr rere re ee cee 99.5 74.5 (6. 0 aa i 
: ms Fer me - Economy 4.20 4.60 
6/4 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 CANONS © i 6.are'ndit etna eas 58.50 63.50 65.50 68.50 Cypress Lath 
8/4 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 No. 1 Common, RW.... 49.50 54.50 54.50 49.50 No. 1 No. 2 
10/4 . $0.00 80.00 50.00 eS No. 2 Common, RW.... 41.25 43.25 43.25 41.25 3x144—4’ ..$5.35 $4.60 
12/4 . 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 ee REE ciandeonsans 51.50 56.50 58.50. 61.50 3gx1144—32”.. 2.45 or 

Following are average sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended July 5, Chicago basis: 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FiGURED Rep GuM— MIXED OAK— 

Cin: antewatudcdes skdhemoewewere Se awaeerenle 101.50 Sd. wormy 80.26@ 40.26 40.00 = csvevcccvces 41.25 
Rep GumM— PoOPLAR— 

Qtd. FAS... 68.00 65.50@ 65.75 64.00@ 65.75 80.25 eek, Wics. oc cece onvee's 71.75 se 8 =—=—s_s Wwe eine ee we 
No, 1&sel, 38.50 47.25 44.00 54.75 Selects .... 46.50 56.75 Se: (ee ee gree 
i tig Cn ....  manclwapebatne Meewmadicwmuledy siaipenmeeads i es Se. ..... wseskbeeeseen Celneada'naw od 58.75 

Pin. VAS... CROOO Gh.O0 TEOG $= wwwckcnvuvdéus doavewsesd ve Pe Se, EE BEE céeGd.ceoteece “Siete deecews cedvawereews 
No. 1&sel. 38.50@ 46.50 ............ 50.25@ 51.00 50.00@ 51.75 Se SO re eer ee ery me fee 
i OE) Roa weke GraddiodeGere abieleaielaeeares eee oe @60—é‘éR ECS 25.00 j= = = evcccvecvceses 

Sap Gum— AsH— 

GUE, WAR... GABA GETB cnccccsccuce ccnericseasen 52.75@ 53.50 eee en ee eee CATED GRGD cncccecensvs 

No. 1&sel. 35.00@ 40.25 42.50 42.50@ 43.25 42.50@ 45.25 ae ee Ok rere ———  # £8 seeds eaewe 

asa Se PE cigietican ens nee ENR R ERR ee owe ewes Ss Sort MAPLE— 

- Fin. Se rn Cre. cee ee miales » mlletbweuloee acere I Se 5 

No. 1&sel. 36.50@ 41.00 3450@ 38.00 34.75@ 40.75 9 Sa. ak phaaannd wae Meech ee a ate emi oe Ek erry 

No. 2com. 22.75@ 26.25 27.75 26.00@ 27.75 25.50@ 26.00 Hickorr— 

OL OR BIO BE cicbeReacGae. Gavdweenese ahatbadpueat a PTR eee TL ae OT Ee eT 1.090 98.00 
Brack GuM— vO. 1 a 9.5 

Qtd. FAS... 38.75@ 45.25 39.75@ 46.75 ............ 48.00 cr lll cl etc a aaa 
No. 1&sel. 30.75@ 32.75 31.75@ 38.75 ............ 36.75@ 38.09 Sorr Erm— 

Pin. FAS... 32.50 ee eg gen eos RET eels pg ee eid? x dele tai Mate 43.00 eee 
No. 1&sel. 29.50 tas otra aig ik het) agieun eae nerd os 33.00 28.00@ 31.75 
ee Oe EM i eS eee - eeworneeeMeK bab remebers No. 2 com. 20.00 25.00 22.00@ 25.00 2... eeeeeee 

TUPELO— CoTTONWwoop— 

Das cictincibvee, cKeCAeieeve saint dieu 50.50 a aa 

Pe a MEE i uavnade Kemeaticonen “shee munaneed Se FO I aes ROMANE ETERS, Nae saserares jpsepbeNEveRs 
N : « 95 95 WE sites Pe Pe cnc kikacnie Bincbe ach nhe chime eee anne 
i ee Ce ccc ceatbede Se chew aN suas, “siteeenlnen ea 7 . 

No. 2? com. 23.754 9e7 Onn No. 1&sel SY SE oe Ue i, ae a echaadke. = oie aha late nin eee 

NO. 2 LT See) “were mene ees a @&8=« 0s ‘ @ivremnanage N 9 27.00 
WHITE Oak— oO. se —)3——té=<—*ts“it«— RN AES bee NERS 

Qtd. FAS... 87.75@104.75 98.00@104.75 93.00@106.75 103.50@140.25 S¥CAMORE— 

No. 1&sel. 55.25 Siw we SEN 66.50 TO BROOD. oso cs ics cees | MR SP eee 39.75 

No. 2com. 35.25 3 — i Eee. ee here ne No.2com,. 25.00 29.00 80.75 

Pin. FAS... 63.00@ 84.75 91.00 74.50@ 90.00 89.50 ee eee sini < kih ae icl wing 
No. 1&sel. 47.50@ 62.75 54.50@ 65.00 57.50@ 60.25 ............ WILLOw— 

Wo. Smee. S45 Oe BRO © lckcecckcs che vecckunn Ae SE We Oe wins Soest: ENRROSRS ROO, Leese 
Rep Oax— MAGNOLIA— 

Qtd. No. " ED senses rr een ee 5 ee est 

Sh sof Te TT Re ea, AGeael.. BUTE gee wn wo scans bonsai 

Pin. Pam... ShSee@ T0765 .... co... nce 66.00@ 85.00 ........cce. Pe 2 CUR asc ckssciwa ee 8 8=—=«. ds ‘Comes neeeee «cnoen nese en 
No, BOOL. GE.ceee GETS ccs icc veces 53.00@ 564.50 59.25 PECAN— 

NG, SCG, SEM GEG wcaccccciissc sebeeewieads 36.25 BE SNES Feder et esses Redd eananoee OS) oe 

NO, S=,. SEG Gee SERGE Co Npéaceidivwese§ Sand ewdeexes ee oe NS hori dee eek Sead ccere<ns 41,50 
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ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago, effective July 1, 
on air dried Engelmann — white spruce 
boards, D&M, shiplap, drop siding and ceil- 
ing: 


ape 1” 6” gn” 10” 12” 
D&btr.. 16-16'$45.00 $49.00 $49.00 $54.00 $75.00 
No. 1, 6-16’... 42.00 43.00 43.00 50.00 71.00 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 47.00 
No, 3, 8-20’... 25.50 28.00 29.00 31.00 33.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 23.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 
No. 4 common, 1x4-inch and wider, 4- to 20- 


foot, which may contain 20 percent of 4- to 


$-foot, is $25.00. 


nk /4 im&wdr. 4,6&8”" 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16 ..$61.00 $58.00 $63.00 $76.00 
No. 1, 6-16’ . .. 59.50 56.50 64.50 79.50 

\” gr ge 10” 12” 
No. 2, 8-16’..$44.25 $42.25 $42.25 $42.75 $50.50 
No. 3, 8-16’ 12 00 15.00 36.00 35.50 37.50 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 


Specified lengths—In D&better and No. 1, 
add for 16-foot $5: for other lengths, includ- 
ing 18- and 20-foot, $2. 

In No. 2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; for 10- 
and 12-foot, 12-inch, add $4; other specified 
lengths, add $1. 

In No. 3, for 4-, 5- and 6-inch, 16-foot, add 
$1; for 10- and 12-inch, 10- and 12-foot, add $1. 

For 6-foot Nos. 1, 2 and 3, deduct $3 from 
prices of 8- to 16-foot. 

Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot. 


D&btr., 4-inch. .$20.00 EB, 4-inch....... $14.25 
6-inch.. 24.00 6-inch....... 19.00 
Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No, 1, $6.75; 


No. 2, $5.20. 





Long Leaf Producer Modernizes 


Kilns 


WIeERGATE, TEX., July 17.—The Wier Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., operating here, owns one of 
the largest remaining stands of original growth 
southern longleaf yellow pine. In order to sup- 
ply the trade with better quality kiln dried 
lumber, this company recently has modernized 
some of its kilns to Moore’s cross-circulation 
system, which employs fast circulation and low 





Sz 

Increase of 40 percent in kiln capacity is secured 

by this prominent longleaf producer through 

change to edge-to-edge flat stacking, without 

flues, drying being done by fast cross circulation 
at low temperatures 


temperatures, enabling the stock to be dried 
without “browning” or drawing pitch. 

With this system it can also kiln dry thick 
plank and timbers on low temperatures, and 
thus get high quality drying. Besides getting a 
better quality of drying, it is also getting 
greater drying capacity in the kilns, because, 
with the cross-circulation system, “flues” are 
not necessary in the loads, and boards are 
stacked flat, edge-to-edge. By eliminating the 
waste space or “flues” in the loads, the capacity 
of the kilns is increased about 40 percent. 

The Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co.’s timber is 
amply sufficient to supply its trade with genu- 
ine longleaf lumber, well manufactured and 
properly dried, for many years to come. R. W. 
Wier, president; T. P. Wier, vice president, 
and FE. E. Hall, sales manager, have headquar- 
ters at Houston, Tex., while the plant at Wier 
gate is under the management of E. J. Booth. 





\ reEcENT Utah law designates blue spruce 
the official tree of that State. The measure 
was sponsored by the Utah State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 
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oO. F. STOCKLEY, 58, the first salesman 
hired by the Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.) at 
its newly opened Chicago office eight years 
ago, dropped dead of what was thought to 
be a paralytic stroke, as he stepped off a 
street car on his way home from a house 
party early Sunday morning, July 2. His 
body was taken to Abilene, Kan., his former 
home, for burial. Mr. Stockley for several 
years was a salesman for the Central Coal 
& Coke Co. at Kansas City, Mo., until he 
came to Chicago to enter business for him- 
self. For several years he was so successful 
selling cedar shingles in the Chicago terri- 
tory that he was known as the “shingle 
king” by his friends in the trade. 


JOSEPH R. KIRWAN, 69, head of the old 
Kirwan Bros. Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., 
died July 10. Mr. Kirwan started as an ac- 
countant with the old Moody Mitchell Lum- 
ber Co., and later with his brother, Martin 
J. Kirwan, who died four years ago, formed 
the Kirwan Bros., in 1892. This company 
operated a riverside mill, Martin Kirwan 
running the mill, and Joe Kirwan buying 
logs in the upper valleys of the Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Licking, Big Sandy etc. After river 
logs became scarce, the firm dismantled its 
mill, and in recent years jobbed and retailed 
lumber. Edward E. Kirwan, son of Martin 
J., succeeded his father as Joseph Kirwan’s 
business partner. 


J. J. SETTEGAST, SR., 88, of the Settegast 
Lumber Co., retailer, Houston, Tex., died at 
his home from pneumonia which developed 
after a fall June 26, in which his hip was 
fractured. Besides his lumber business, Mr. 
Settegast invested extensively in real estate. 
When a barefooted boy. Mr. Settegast shined 
the shoes of Gen. Sam Houston. During the 
Civil War, Mr. Settegast drove cattle for the 
Confederacy, and one morning breakfasted 
with Gen. Robert E. Lee. Settegast Park, 
Houston, the land for which was donated by 
him, was named in his honor. He is sur- 
vived by five daughters and four sons. 


MRS. ALICE M. BAER, wife of Richard P. 
Baer, senior member of Richard P. Baer & 
Co., Baltimore, Md., died at her home in 
Catonsville, a Baltimore suburb, on July 3 
after a protracted illness. Mrs. Baer was 
formerly Miss Alice M. Gatchell, of Brook- 
line, Mass. Mrs. Baer was twice married, 
her first husband having been the late Wil- 
liam H. Kerr, who died in 1895. She is sur- 
vived by four sons and two daughters by her 
first marriage. 


JAMES E. WALKER, who until February, 
1931, was president of the Blackwood Lum- 
ber Co., East La Porte, N. C., died at Roa- 
noke, Va., July 10. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Western North Carolina Timber 
Association. Between 1914 and 1931 he was 
also general manager of the Tuckaseegee & 
Southeastern railway. His widow, the for- 
mer Miss Mildred Kelner, of Chicago, and 
two sons, James and Robert Walker, survive. 


CHARLES F. GRIM, 75, well-known lum- 
berman, died at Anaheim, Calif., on July 12, 
following a brief illness. He was born in 
Morrow, Ohio, and came to Santa Ana, Calif., 
in 1887, where he was employed by a lumber 
firm for thirteen years. In 1904 he estab- 
lished the C. Ganahl Lumber Co., at Ana- 
heim, the concern now being Known as the 
Ganahl-Grim Lumber Co., of which Mr. Grim 
was president at the time of his death. 


HERMAN J. SCHIMMELPFENNIG, 83, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, died June 24. Born in Ger- 
many, he resided in Cleveland for the last 
sixty-six years. For thirty years he owned 
and operated the Lorain Street Lumber Co., 
but eighteen years ago retired in favor of 
his sons, William T. and George A., who now 
operate it. Three daughters also survive; 
his wife preceded him in death. 


JOHN W. ROBINSON, 72, of Rogers, Ark., 
died July 6. Moving from Little Rock about 
thirty years ago, he established, with the 
late Tom McKeown, the Benton County Lum- 
ber Co., but later sold his interest to his 
partner and moved to Rogers to establish 
the Robinson Lumber Co., which he sold to 
the Mansfield Lumber Co. a few years ago. 

WILLIAM H. DENNIS, 80, founder of the 
Tuna Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Pa., died 
on July 10, after a lengthy illness. Born in 
Kngland, he came to Bradford in the ‘70s, 
after a short time in Carbondale. He estab- 
lished a lumber and planing-mill business, 
which is still continued. He took an active 
interest in church affairs. 


WILLIAM C. HIBBS, 61, of Joplin, Mo., 
died recently. He had been with the Mat- 


——_ 


thews Lumber Co. and Burgner-Bowman 
yard in Joplin some years ago, and went to 
Baxter as manager of the Burgner-Bowman- 
Matthews yard, and was later with the Ip. 
dependent Lumber & Supply Co. there until 
its discontinuance. 


THOMAS A. WHITE, 48, manager of the 
National Lumber Co., Independence, Kan, 
who had been suffering from a nervous dis. 
order, took his life July 3. Moving to Inde- 
pendence in 1916, he was first employed by 
the Rock Island Lumber Co. and Uhrichs 
Mill, and joined the National in 1919. 


BIELE, 70, manager Newton 
Lumber Co., Pueblo, Colo., died suddenly 
June 19. Shortly after arriving in Pueblo in 
1890, he joined the Chicago Lumber Co., and 
it became the Sayre-Newton Lumber Co. and 
finally the Newton Lumber Co. He took a 
prominent part in local social affairs, 


LOUIS W. 


DAVIS STURROCK, 68, president Central 
Lumber & Coal Co., retail concern of Omaha, 
Neb., died June 27. He moved to Omaha 
forty-three years ago, soon joined the E 
H. Holland Lumber Co., for which he worked 
twenty-nine years, and ten years ago or- 
ganized the Central company. 


JAMES G. DARLING, 52, secretary and 
treasurer of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died July 7. He had been 
with the company for ten years. His brother, 
Jesse W. Darling, is head of the company, 
and of the Union Securities Co. He leaves, 
besides this brother, his widow and a sister, 


MRS. CHARLES O. STILES, 82, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., widow of William B. Stiles, founder 
of the Stiles Bros. Lumber Co. there, died 
July 1. Her stepson, Herbert E. Stiles, is a 
manufacturer of dimension stock and hard- 
wood at Shelby, Mich. 


HERVIE ELAM, who had been a partner 
in a lumber concern at McMinnville, Tenn. 
for several years, and formerly had _ spent 
twelve years in the business at Nashville, 
died in a hospital at Nashville on June 27. 


FRITZ COLMER, 73. president of the Me- 
Intosh Iumber Co., Moss Point, Miss., died 
on July 5 after an illness of several months. 
Mr. Colmer was prominently connected with 
civie and business interests of Moss Point. 


A. L. JOHNSTON, 50, for fifteen years a 
member of the Southern Pine Association's 
inspection staff, after a brief illness died in 
Birmingham, Ala., July 9. He resided in 
Meridian, Miss., for many years. 


H. C. CANADY, 76, Mayfield, Ky., general 
manager of the Mayfield Planing Mills since 
1884, died July 3. He had been president of 
the local chamber of commerce. 


FREMONT J. BARRETT, 66, of Detroit, 
Mich., died recently. He founded the High- 
land Park Y. M. C. A., and was a trustee of 
Hillsdale College. 


W. L. MORGAN, 45, manager Clark Lumber 
Co., Oiltown, Okla., died June 26. He had 
been prominent in civic affairs. 

AUGUSTUS PULLIS, manager of the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co. yard at Nunn, Colo. 
died July 2 after an illness of several months. 


T. U. GONSOULIN, of Iberia, La., died June 
18, after an illness of several months. 





Operating at Capacity Making 
Ash Into Shovels 


Wauseon, Onto, July 17.—B. D. Sharps, 
manager of the Wauseon plant of the Ames, 
Baldwin, Wyoming Shovel Co., announced that 
the company has decided to concentrate all op- 
erations at the Wauseon plant, abandoning the 
plants at Montpelier and Anderson, Ind. To 
make the Wauseon plant adequate for the com- 
pany'’s use, a large storage and drying shed, 
200 by 50 feet, will be erected. The ash lum- 
ber used by the company comes from a radius 0! 
75 miles of Wauseon, and is dried naturally 
from four to six months before being fabri 
cated. The plant in Wauseon is operating om 
a basis of 100 percent, and has been operatet 
up to 90 percent since last December. 
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Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Douglas—Jennings Lumber Co. sold 
yard to Bassett Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Cypress—Cypress Hardware & 
Lumber Co. succeeded by R. F. Roxstrom. 


COLORADO. Denver—Jewett-O’ Kelley 
Co. now Jewett Bros. 


IDAHO. Emmett— High Valley Lumber Co., 
composed of O. J. Jones as head, John Jacobsen, 
John Johnson, Ben Tiege and Alvin Johnson, has 
purchased the plant and business of the Pinehurst 
sawmill and will begin operations at once. 

INDIANA. Greencastle—Ellis & Co. succeeded 
by Metzger Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Kanawha—McGregor Bros. Lumber Co., 
lumber stock purchased by Jake Lampert Yards 
(Ine.). : 

MICHIGAN. St. Joseph—J. F.. Higman Lumber 
Co. surrendered Michigan charter. Will reincor- 
porate under Illinois laws and locate at Chicago. 

MINNESOTA, Douglas—Hayes-Lucas 
Co. closed local yard. 

MISSOURI. Marble Hill—Twin City Mercantile 
& Manufacturing Co. changed name to Hopkins 
Hefner & Ward (Inc.). 

NEBRASKA. Elmwood—Union Lumber Co. sold 
to Tom Engles, of Auburn, Neb. J. H. Rogge will 
retire. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Brooklyn Dining Room 
Chair Co. reorganized under style of Brooklyn 
Table Co. (Ine.), 229 Union Ave. 

Falconer—Regal Lumber Co. has acquired the 
stock and fixtures of the Falconer Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Ponca City—Harry Cragin Lum- 
ber Co. sold yard to Thompson-Parker Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Scio—Hrudka Mill & Lumber Co. sold 
to J. M. Holec. 

Lyvons—Crabtree Lumber Co. 
Marion Lumber Co., a new firm. 

TENNESSEE. K nox vil le—Shepard-Huffaker 
Lumber Co. name has been changed to Quality 
Lumber Co. by new owners: Fred H. Williams, 
president: J. H. Flack, vice president, and Miss 
Johnnie Kinnamon, secretary. 

Memphis—J. E, Stark & Co. (Ine.), being liqui- 
dated by receivers; to be succeeded by a new com- 
pany incorporated as James E, Stark Co. by 8S. J. 


Lumber 


Lumber 


taken over by 


Stark, W. P. Metcalf, John W. Apperson and 
James J. Pleasants, jr. 
* 
Incorporations 


Jacksonville—Atlantic Manufactur- 
ing Co.; P. Carson interested. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—J. F. Higman Lumber Co., 
230 East Ohio St.; wholesale. 

INDIANA. Huntingburg — Hunting»urg Wood 
Products Co.; to manufacture furniture and other 
wood devices. Incorporators: Harvey K. Stork, 


FLORIDA. 
Y 


William Bartlet, William E. Menke, Leonard 
Wendholt, Henry J. Wibbeis and Emil H. Schu- 
multzler. 

KENTUCKY. Hazard—Eastern Kentucky Tim- 
bers (Inec.); $5,000. George M. Knuckles inter- 
ested. 


Hyden—Asher Stave & Lumber Co.; $15,000. A. 
J.Asher, sr. an incorporator. 

MICHIGAN. Rockford—Rogue River Lumber 
Co.; $15,000. Also has an equity in property in 
Childsdale, including paper mills and power dam 
with flowage rights valued at $15,000. Herbert E. 
Jones, Michael R. Moran, Albert V. Martin and 
Margaretha Meurer, all of Muskegon, are incor- 
porators. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
$5,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 
ber Co.; $100,000. 
Lane, interested. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Berman Parlor Frame 
Corporation, 601 Van Sinderen Ave. 

New York City—Consolidated Wood 
Co.; $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Murphy—Carolina Timber 
Co. A. C. Levering an incorporator. 

Walnut Cove—Stokes Lumber Co.; $25,000. A. F. 
Marshall interested. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Witt & Orr Cooperage Co. 

Cleveland—Northern Hardwood Co.; A. R. Me- 
Carthy interested. 

Columbus 3uckeye Terminix Co.; Ely Hite and 
Samuel P. Dowlen interested. 

OKLAHOMA. Calhoun—Panama Lumber Co.; 
George Olie, Calhoun, and T. B. Lunsford, Poteau, 
interested, 

Oklahoma City—Oklahoma Creosoted Lumber & 
Piling Co.; $25,000. . 

Oklahoma City—Morgan 
$50,000, 

OREGON. Baker—Hewitt-Gardinier Lumber Co. ; 
$100,000. Henry & W. H. Hewitt and Frank 
Gardinier, interested. 

The Dalles—Western Pine Lumber Co. 

Klamath Falls—Klamath River Lumber Co.; 
$1,000. Sawmill. 

Portland—Exporters (Inc.); 
M. ©. Pettibone interested. 

Portland—Jones Wholesale Lumber (o.; 
M. H. Jones, 1287 EF. 30th St.. interested, 
so LENNESSEE. Knoxville 
2,700, 

Memphis—James E. Stark Co.; wholesale and 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber and veneer. 

TEXAS. Athens—Hawn Lumber Co.; $10,000. 
Brownsville—Morris Lumber Co.; $4,000, Robert 


Meridian—McGinnis Lumber Co.; 


Teaneck—Cedar Fuel & Lum- 
Victor R. Heath, 488 Cedar 


Working 





Sash & Door Co.; 


$5,000. F. W. and 


$1,000 


Shepard Lumber Co.; 








Runyon, W. C., 
ested. 


Morris and George Walker inter- 


Goose Creek—Home Lumber Co.; $5,000. Incor- 
porators: C. I. Fortinberry, W. W. Woods, Ruby 
Gray. 

Whitesboro—N. B. Gary Lumber Co.; $4,000. 
Retail building materials. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—West Coast Forest 





Products Co.; $500. N. J. Block, Millard P. Thomas 
and E. A. Johnson interested. 
Seattle—Seattle Retail Lumber Co.; $3,000. J. 
McGraw, 6553 24th St., N. W., interested. 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Best Lumber & Fuel 
Co. W. F. Mayer, J. D. Porter and E, M. Haertle 


incorporators. 
7 
Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Parkin—Northern Ohio Lumber 
“o. yard equipment and lumber destroyed 
$100,000 fire; main plant and 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber saved. 

CALIFORNIA. Sacramento — Burnett & Sons 
planing mill at Eleventh and B Streets had fire 
loss of $12,000, covered by insurance. 

San Francisco—Kirschmann Hardwood Lumber 
Co., 25th and Third Sts., suffered fire loss of be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000. 

Willow Ranch—Crane Creek Lumber Co. box 
factory and plant destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at $65,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Kentucky Lumber & 
Millwork Co. mill, contents, lumber on hand and 
manufactured stock lost by fire; insured. 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—C. B. Coles & Co. lum- 
ber yard destroyed by $200,000 fire. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Springfield—Badham mill 
plant and several million feet of lumber destroyed 
by fire. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. 
N. Paromaunt. 

Los Angeles—Industrial 
ing Co., 1111 W. Pico St. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Floor Co., 1758% Ivar 
St.: hardwood flooring. Under management of 
Donald W. Rust. 

Los Angeles—Ost’s Lumber Yard, 3430 S. Grand 
Ave.; retail. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Dekle Lumber Co. 
opened branch at Kings Ave. and Florida East 
Coast railway crossing. 

Ocala—Louis Toffoletti, will open a hardware 
and building supply store at Magnolia and Jeffer- 
son Streets about Aug. 1. 

KENTUCKY. Franklin — Creasy 
South Main St. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Warren—John P. 
Lumber & Building Supplies. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—National Lumber & 
Wrecking Co., 7th and Chestnut Streets; operated 
by Jay and M. W. Axelrod. 

MISSISSIFPI. Lexington—Lexington Lumber Co, 
organized by John Held and Claude Bailey. The 
new firm will handle a full line of lumber and 
building supplies. 


Downey—Peder J. Pedersen, 944 


Furniture Manufactur- 


Lumber Co., 


Reed 


OKLAHOMA. Temple—Bob Mooney Lumber Co. 
OREGON. Eugene—A-C Lumber Co. is the style 


under which Fred H. Peters has engaged in busi- 
ness. 
Portland—George E. 


Miller Lumber Co., 3560 


U. S. Grant Place. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Darlington—W. C. Nor- 
ment has leased plant No. 2 of the Darlington 


Veneer Co. and will operate under the name of 
Norment Veneer Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS, Camden—Elder of Spark- 
man, are erecting a stave mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Nu »ieber—Davis & Bowers, of 
Ashland, Ore., and Stockton Box Co., Stockton, 
Calif., erecting lumber mills, each with 100,000 
feet capacity in 18 hours. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Kentucky Cooperage 
Co. recently incorporated with capital of $550,000, 
plans to install a beer and whisky cooperage plant 
in the Kentucky Street plant of the Inman Co. 

MISSOURI. Cabool — Grant-Davis Lumber Co. 
erecting new stave mill in their local yard. 

Branson—Frank Young Stave Co. installing stave 
mill. Machinery will consist of a jointer, an 
equalizer and a dressing machine. 

Van Buren—Stave factory being installed in 
Smalley lumber yards here by R. W. Boswell and 
H. A. Smalley to produce only whiskey and wine 
staves and later barrel staves for the oil fields. 

OREGON. Carnation—Carnation Lum er Co, has 
added about $2,500 worth of new equipment to its 
sawmill. 

Junction City—O. K. and 
erecting a planing mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Clarion— Rebuilding of 
Clarion Lumber Co. planing mill will begin imme- 
diately. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—N. C. Blanchard 
Co. contemplates establishing cooperage plant, to 
manufacture beer staves and barrels, with produc- 
tion of 4,000 barrels a month. 

WASHINGTON. Bingen—Klickitat Fine Box 
(o. has been adding about $1,800 worth of equip- 
ment to its sawmill. 

Olympia—Summit Lake Logging Co. has been 
adding about $6,000 worth of new equipment to 
its’ sawmill near here, 

South Bend—Charles L. 
hemlock mill, 


Bros., 





Roscoe Wright are 


Lewis plans modern 

















How to Figure Costs for Advertising . 
’ In Classified Department 


ES ll 
’ 

Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line j 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 





Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











Too Late To Classify 


M. W. RICE LUMBER COMPANY 
Fhilippine Mahogany—Brokerage—Export 
Manila, P. I. 
Tanguile—Red Lauan—White Lauan 
3,000,000 ft. Assorted Stocks 
Specializing 
Small Parcel Shipments Direct 
Also Conducting 
Lumber Inspection Service 
National Hardwood Rules 
Enquiries Solicited 
Cable Address—Montrice; P. O. Box 2515 


WANTED 


Salesmen 


WANT NATIONAL SALES ENGINEER 


Established West Coast manufacturer featuring 
basic item standard built-in fixture embodying 
radically improved features not possessed by those 
now on the market and used in majority new 
homes, apartments and remodel jobs. Patent pend- 
ing, competitively priced and proven sales appeal. 
Want clean-cut, capable salesman or agency with 
successful record and financially able to promote 
national distribution through legitimate millwork 
jobbers and retail lumber yards, to permanently 
manage sales on a liberal profit sharing basis, 
according to results obtained. References ex- 
changed. 

Address “Y. 29," care American Lumberman, 
































Employment 





EXPERT BAND FILER, HARD OR SOFT WOODS 


Wishes to make connection with lumber mill. Can 

handle any mechanical job from filing room to ma- 

chine shop. Satisfaction guaranteed or ask no pay. 
Address “‘W. 97,"' care American Lumberman. 





A THOROUGHLY EXP. LUMBERMAN 


Can handle any job in manufacturing plant up 

to sawyer. Prefer position in western territory; 

zo anywhere. 
Address “Y. 


DRAFTSMAN—DETAILER—BILLER 


Desires connection with manufacturer, bldg. mate- 
rials dealer or contractor. Experienced spec. mill- 
work, cabt. work, plans, some construction. Ad- 
vanced educ., good mechanic. Cost Book “A” 
grad. 

Address “‘Y, 74," care American Lumberman. 


care American Lumberman. 
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Employment 


EXP. STENOGRAPHER—ACCURATE IN 
Figures Several yrs’ exp. in office of large lum- 
ber, frame and box manufacturer and wholesaler. 
Can figure lum er and frames, also invoice. 

Address “Y. 75," Care American Lumberman. 








YOUNG MAN, 12 YRS. EXP. LUMBER OFFICE 
Timekeeper, payroll, invoicing, stenographer, 
cashier, bookkeeper and assistant sales manager. 
Want permanent connection where there is chance 
for advancement 

Address “‘Y. 82,"" care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN WITH GOOD RECORD 


Thoroughly exp. in all branches retail, mills, lum- 
ber, coal, ice business; hustler, 20 yrs. with one 
firm; quick, accurate at figures. Start at moderate 
wages to prove worth; go anywhere, Best of 
references. 

Address “Y. 69,"" care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


LUMBERMAN WANTS JOB 


Experienced in manufacture, logging, logging rail- 
road, timberlands, wholesale and retail sales; and 
allied businesses. Competent to direct construc- 
tion and organization of new enterprise or mod- 
ernizing plant or methods, including accounting 
and records. No substantial business too small 
and will prove myself in any operation. Can work 
in harmony with industrial regulations. Good 
record. Excellent references. 
Address “Y. 81,’" care American Lumberman. 








FIRST CLASS BAND SAW & FACTORY FILER 


Wants job; saw mill preferred. Best ref. 
B. F. WHITE, Leetsdale, Pa. 





SITUATION WANTED BY YOUNG LADY 
Stenographer. Lbr. exp.; A-1 Ref. 
ferred. 

Address “Y, 80," care American Lumberman. 


Chicago pre- 





Business Opportunities 


NEW 60M 8 HR. EAST ORE. PINE BAND & 
RESAW 





Mill. Located in choice pay as cut timber with 
logging R. R. fully equipped about ready to go. 
can also contract cheap logs plenty timber down 
grade to mill in basin on R. R, and Imp. Hwy. 50 
miles to Vale-Owyhee new U. S. $22,000,000 Project 
joins Snake River total 350,000 acres agri. land 
with local market U. P. R. R. Chicago rate 68 %e. 
Shows $5.00 margin on today’s market. Priced 
right, on whole or part, easy terms, title clear. 
Prefer retaining interest with principals Only. Pleage 
Address ‘‘Y. 79,"’ care American Lumberman. 





A MILLION DOLLAR INVESTMENT 


Would control one of the major sawmill operations 
in California. Excellent timber, long life, low log- 
ging and operating costs, established markets, at 
prices and under conditions that assure a hand- 
some return. 

Address AB-23, care American Lumberman. 





FORMER MANAGER OF MILL FOR LARGE 


Company seeking new connection account mill cut- 
ting out. Have had long experience and good 
record as successful organizer and operator. For- 
mer employer will tell you. In other business at 
present, but prefer the saw mill. 

Address “‘Y. 67,"" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Fifteen years industrial buying with subsequent 
selling experience and wide acquaintance with 
trade. Desires exclusive selling arrangement with 
leading Northern Hardwood and Pacific Coast mills 
for Ohio-Indiana territory. Prefer strictly com- 
mission basis. 

Address “‘Y. 70," care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 


Woodworking plant; 15 yrs. exp. machine room, 
time study, estimating, detail, A No. 1 mechanic; 
handle all types of help; salary secondary; go 
anywhere 

Address “W. 94," care American Lumberman. 











YOUNG RETAIL EXECUTIVE 


Over 15 years experience from driver up. 
7 years yard management. 
agement 
references 
ality. 
Address “Y. 40," care American Lumberman. 


Includes 
Seeks sales or man- 
position with live able concern. A-1 

Married. Ability, character, person- 





WANTED POSITION WITH LARGE LBR. MFR. 


In West Am 50 yrs. of age, in good health and 
have had 27 yrs. of continuous service with large 
successful lumber companies. Am competent to 
handle accounting, purehasing mill supplies or 
lumber; making up income tax statements. Have 
also had experience in selling. Will be glad to go 
into detail as to my qualifications with any com- 
pany needing an executive worthy of trust. 
Address “Y. 38,"" care American Lumberman 


BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT TO OFFICE 


Executive: fifteen years’ experience; thoroughly 
familiar all office details; light stenography. A-1 
reference 

Address “‘Y. 72,” 





care American Lumberman. 


WEST COAST LUMBER BUYER 


Desires eastern wholesale connections. 





20 years 


experience. Fir, Hemlock, Cedar lumber and 
shingles References E. D. EVANS, 4241 11th 
Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED TO BUY HALF INTEREST IN 


Moderate lumber yard—Northern Ind. or Ill. Give 
particulars. References given and required. 
Address “‘Y. 59,"" care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE ACREAGE 


Timber in South or on West Coast. Give full par- 
ticulars. SOUTH ALABAMA LUMBER CoO., Box 
176, Mobile, Alabama. 


_ Used Machinery 


WANTED—USED MACHINERY FOR THE 


Manufacture of staves for beer kegs. 
Address “Y. 31,"" care of American Lumberman. 




















WANT TO BUY A ONE OR TWO SIDE PLANER 


In good condition about 24”, preferably with built 
in motor. THE DOUGHERTY LUMBER COM- 
PANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR RENT—WOODWORKING PLANT 


Set up as sash and door business; not too elabo- 
rate; machines all motorized; storage under cover 
about 5,500 sq. ft.; also two story masonry build- 
ing with 3,000 sq. ft. space each floor; accessible 
to highway; in metropolitan New Jersey area; at- 
tractive proposition. 

Address “‘Y. 78,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 


Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real 
estate. For detailed particulars address ‘Re- 
ceiver,”” care American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE OR RENT WOOD WORKING PLANT 


11,000 sq. ft. floor space in city of 10,000 popula- 
tion. Write for particulars. 
PETER SCHROEDER, Two Rivers, Wis. 


HAVE HDWD. BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1889 


Owe no one, but do not have money to run it my- 
self. Firm well known, handles output smal] mills, 
occasionally operates, have old customers. Want 
connection with good firm to take over business on 
expense and split profit basis. Investment only to 
carry accounts. Near Pittsburgh. Age 33, uni- 
versity graduate. 
Address “‘Y. 57,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE COMPLETE PLANING MILL 


And box factory, old established wholesale-retail 

concern on Niagara Frontier, excellent rail and 

docking facilities. Estate will sell at sacrifice. 
Address ‘‘Y. 58,"" care American Lumberman. 

















FOR SALE 


Lumber and Dimension 


STILL HAVE LOW PRICES ON THE FOLLOWING 
For prompt shipment: 
15,000’ 8/4 FAS Birch; 45,000’ 6/4 1 C&B Firch; 
16,000’ 5/4 1 C&B Birch; 12,000’ 6/4 1 C&B Maple; 
18,000’ 6/4 B So. Maple; 18,000’ 8/4 1 C&B Beech: 
15,000’ 4/4 B Beech. 

IVON R. FORD, McDonough, N. Y. 

















JUNIOR EXECUTIVE-MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


Age 32, 12 yrs. exp., yard, office, sales, detailing, 
billing, estimating, accounting. Desires connection. 
Address “‘Y. 49," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 


With successful record open for position as sales- 
manager, traveling salesman or manager district 
office, either manufacturer or wholesaler. 

Address ‘‘Y. 60,"" care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BUYER OPEN FOR POSITION 


As buyer or manager Southern Office; 18 years’ ex- 
perience buying from Miss., La. and Ala. mills. 
Address “‘Y. 61,’ care American Lumberman. 


CIRCULAR FILER WANTS POSITION 


Can handle any round saw job or would file and 
saw for medium capacity lumber mill. Ref. larg- 
est mills. 

Address “‘Y. 62," care American Lumberman. 


EFFICIENT SALESMAN OF HARDWOODS 


Flooring. pine and cypress. Broad knowledge of 

Appalachian lumber, having begun experience at 

mills of large Appalachian manufacturer. 
Address “Y. 56,"" care American Lumberman.,. 




















MAHOGANY AND HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Inquiries invited. Prompt service. HOLT & BUG- 
BEE CO., 239-265 Medford St., Charlestown, Mass. 


FOR SALE—ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND FT. OAK 


Dry, good sizes, within 50 miles of Chicago. Will 
sell by truck load. 
Address “Y. 76," care American Lumberman, 








FOR SALE—HARDWOOD STOCK 
Attractive offer on hardwood picket or fencing 
lath, crating, sound or clear smal! dimension stock. 

Address ‘“Y. 26,” care American Lumberman, 





WANTED GOOD COMMISSION MAN 


Pittsburgh district. If it’s Tennessee White Pine, 
any thickness, we have it. 
Address “Y. 63,"" care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—SMALL CAR 5/4 RED OAK 


80-90% —1 com. & btr—good widths and lengths, 
on sticks 3 mos. E,. L. FISK, Stony Creek, N. Y. 








A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 








Retail Lumber Yards 


LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 
Stock of building material and Planing Mill of 
The Crothersville Lumber Co., Crothersville, Indi- 
ana, for sale, Will make attractive price. 
Inquire of the SWAIN ROACH LUMBER CO, 
Seymour, Ind. 


LUMBER YARD PROPERTIES 


Specializing in Sale 
and 
Purchase of Yards 
throughout Mid-west 
DEANE P. HARBER 
Roosevelt Bldg.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER YARD 


Located within twelve miles of Indianapolis. In 
good farm and suburban district. Priced right. 
Must sell. 

Address ‘‘W. 78,"" care American Lumberman. 


Trucks and Tractors 


FOR SALE—HOLT CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 


Ten 5-ton, government purchase, excellent condi- 
tion, correct for logging and mills, For quick sale, 


$300 each. 
O. C. EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Steel Rails 


RELAYING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS 


Also 30s, 35s, 56s, 70s, 80s, 85s. New rails, all 
weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Ps 





























